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Preface 


S AMERICANS we enjoy much freedom of choice. It is our privilege to 

take advantage of numerous opportunities or to ignore them if we so 
choose. But there are those who through no fault of their own cannot make 
use of the privileges which we take for granted. 

If our literature is a true indication of the work being done, we are now 
just on the eve of providing sustained library service to those who need spe- 
cial consideration. In America as well as abroad dedicated people have been 
long aware of the rights and needs of special groups and have done much 
about both. Every one can do something. 

In this issue of Illinois Libraries we are presenting a few examples of 
special library service together with lists and information that may be help- 
ful to librarians, teachers, parents, and others who need such information. 
Perhaps the material may be suggestive to those who are interested in serv- 
ing but who have not known how to begin. 

We are interested in publishing material on special services. Send articles, 
bibliographies, or news items to the editors of I/linois Libraries. 


ALMA LUNDEEN 
Institutional Consultant 
Illinois State Library 














“Lest We Forget”’ 





Reading for Handicapped 
Children 


OLLE WINGBORG 


Librarian, Stadsbiblioteket 
Norrtalje, Sweden 


A’ A CONCEPT the term “handicap” 
is very comprehensive. But I 
shall consider here only those condi- 
tions which demand long-time care 
and special education. Consequently 
the handicaps in question will be 
those which more or less affect the 
ability to read or to use the library: 
for example, blindness, deafness, 
mental retardation, crippling condi- 
tions, cerebral palsy, and the effects 
of polio. A few brief definitions and 
comments may be in order. 

Very often deaf people are desig- 
nated deaf and dumb. Of course the 
deaf do not learn to speak spon- 
taneously, but this does not mean 
that they are mute. In those cases 
where the deaf cannot speak, the 
condition is the result of deafness, 
not a defect as such. 

We hear a great deal about CP 
(cerebral palsied) children. Cerebral 

Article translated from Swedish by Alma 
Fh ng 


Biblioteksbladet, Vol. 45, No. 7 (September, 
1960), pp. 584-586. 


palsy indicates damage to those parts 
of the brain that control muscle ac- 
tion. Formerly CP children were 
called “spastics.” It is not strange 
that confusion arises. 

Even the term “idiot” has been dis- 
carded and replaced by the term 
“mentally retarded.” As is well 
known, intelligence varies. Mildly re- 
tarded or slow-learning children are 
placed in special “help” classes; the 
markedly retarded are placed in spe- 
cial schools or in custodial care 
homes. The mentally retarded, ac- 
cording to legal interpretation, are 
those who because of their condition 
must be community charges. Nat- 
urally this definition includes cus- 
todial care cases and special education 
pupils, but it excludes students in 
“help” classes. Abnormality and ar- 
rested development are also used as 
synonyms for mental retardation. 

In Orebro County a survey was 
recently made of the care needs of 
children. The relative sizes of the 
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different groups are shown by the 
figures which follow. Seven and two- 
tenths per thousand were considered 
in need of long-time care. Of these, 
the largest group, 4.8 per thousand, 
were mentally retarded; .8 per thou- 
sand were deaf; .3 per thousand were 
blind; .1 per thousand were epileptic. 
The physically disabled and others 
constituted the remainder. It is be- 
lievable that conditions are the same 
in other counties. Differences—and 
these are not unusual—may be ac- 
counted for by a variation in defini- 
tion and basis for counting. 

For a long time the handicapped 
were sadly neglected by the state. 
Fortunately, individual initiative at- 
tempted to alleviate the most obvious 
needs. At the present a change is tak- 
ing place and the community is be- 
ginning to realize its responsibility 
in this area. A number of reforms are 
planned and everything is moving 
forward a bit. Sheltered work bureaus 
and rehabilitation departments are 
being developed; forms for invalid 
pensions are in the process of being 
improved; child care laws, including 
clarification in the direction of care 
for CP children, have been revised. 
Various children who earlier were 
considered hopeless cases, now are 
handled from the beginning in such a 
way that when grown they can be 
placed in the work world. But it is 
clear that much remains to be done 
in order to give handicapped children 
as good a start as possible. 

Common to all handicapped chil- 
dren is the risk of becoming isolated 
—dependent, of course, on both psy- 
chical and physical factors. There- 
fore libraries, too, have special re- 
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sponsibilities to these groups. It is 
the library’s duty to attempt to break 
this isolation. Book vans and book 
boats are sent to rural people and to 
those on the fringe archipelago, not 
out of pity. It is because we as li- 
brarians are of the opinion that all 
people should have the opportunity 
to read books. Of course we have the 
same attitude toward the handi- 
capped. In this connection we should 
utilize every opportunity to give 
especial attention to children and 
young people. Mental isolation dur- 
ing the growing years may hinder 
the adult from taking his place in the 
community; beyond this is the fact 
that without books the handicapped 
person misses so much that could 
make his life richer and which in 
some measure could compensate for 
his handicap. But if we are to act 
wisely toward handicapped children 
we must first give thought to the 
problem. From the library viewpoint 
very little has been written on this 
matter. On the other hand, there are 
general professional books on the 
subject. I shall mention only one 
title: The Handicapped Child’ by 
Edith M. Stern, and Elsa Castendyck. 
translated and adapted to Swedish 
conditions by Karin Stensland 
Junker. It is an elementary yet re- 
liable book that can be recom- 
mended. It is written with under- 
standing. 

Of course there are also auto- 
biographies and belles lettres books 
about children and young people 
with handicaps. Bjarnhof’s* descrip- 

1 Swedish title: Barn med Handikap. 
? Bjarnhof, Carl. The Stars Grow Pale de- 
scribes an institution for blind women; The Good 


Light describes the institution to which the author 
went for training when he was becoming blind. 
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tion of an institution for the blind 
is unforgettable. Pearl Buck in her 
book, The Child Who Never Grew,* 
relates the story of her own retarded 
child. Rikke Steenbuch, of Norway, 
has simply and naively told about 
his life in a wheelchair under the 
title Jag Lever, Ocksa.* Another Nor- 
wegian author, Finn Carling, in 
K€llan och Muren’ gives a fine anal- 
ysis of a cripple’s experiences dur- 
ing the growing years. From our own 
literature we might well mention 
Olle Matson’s Briggen Tre Liljor,® 
in which we have a picture of how a 
boy with a light handicap tries to 
overcome his complex. In the Svensk 
Vanforetidskrift (Swedish Periodical 
for the Disabled) of the current year 
an interesting debate has been going 
on concerning the ways in which the 
disabled are pictured in literature. 
One reader has severely criticized the 
manner in which the disabled have 
been characterized by some authors, 
including Sigfrid Siwertz* and Ivar 
LoJohansson.* This reader felt that 
authors should not portray disabled 
people as disagreeable, since the 
reader is apt to generalize and apply 
this characterization to the group as 
a whole. Another writer contended 
that we should not try to create a 
special category for disabled people 
and we should try to influence 
authors not to do so. This reasoning, 
of course, applies to all groups that 


3 Swedish title: Barnet Som Inte Vaxte. 

' Norwegian title: Jag Lever Ogsa. No English 
translation. 

5 Norwegian title: Kilden og Muren. 

_ °Translated into English under the title: 

Mickel and the Lost Ship. (F. Watts, 1960) 

‘Prominent novelist and playwright. His 
novel, Det Stora Varuhuset was translated into 
English under the title: Goldman’s (Knopf, 1923). 

_° Leading Swedish writer, who has written ex- 
tensively on the subject of old age. 
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may be considered different. For my 
part, I think it unfortunate that an 
author is criticized because he at 
some time pictured an individual as 
unattractive, for example a person of 
another race. Such an attitude would 
surely tend to heighten rather than 
lessen discrimination. But when chil- 
dren’s books are concerned, I hold a 
different view. Children, as we all 
know, are usually undiscriminating 
and readily generalize from a single 
instance. Children’s authors are well 
aware of this fact. Fortunately, a 
character such as we meet in Stupid 
John, “Dummer-Jéns,” (Stockholm 
1865) is unknown in our day. 

Well, what kind of books should 
the handicapped read? There is, of 
course, no rule that a child must 
read special books because he is bed- 
fast or confined to a wheelchair. 
Carefully selected, easily read books, 
however, are necessary for the men- 
tally retarded and the deaf. 

Special schools—also the pre- 
scribed school forms for the retarded 
—have the responsibility of provid- 
ing their pupils with such training 
and knowledge that, if possible, they 
may be independent of the com- 
munity’s help after leaving school. 
It is, therefore, especially important 
that we seek to stimulate free read- 
ing in the mentally retarded in spite 
of their limitations. 

Congenital deafness is a much 
worse handicap than people in gen- 
eral realize. The deaf are not nat- 
urally retarded even though an in- 
dividual may have the double handi- 
cap of deafness and mental retarda- 
tion. Those who cannot hear, how- 
ever, are shut off from all spoken 
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stimulation and consequently are 
limited in their comprehension. 
While there are deaf individuals who 
can master the regular school pro- 
gram, they comprise a small group. 
The majority make relatively small 
progress in intellectual matters be- 
cause they do not acquire language 
to a sufficient degree. 


But the deaf have the same needs 
as others. Therefore, it seems very 
strange that up till now—to my 
knowledge—librarians have given no 
attention to the deaf. 


What requirements must be made 
of books for the mentally retarded 
and the deaf? The books should have 
simple language, distinct and clear 
typography and be richly illustrated. 
Naturally the contents should be so 
enticing that the reader persists in 
spite of all the difficulties he en- 
counters. The material should be 
handled in a concrete manner; pref- 
erably, the milieu should be familiar. 
In general, simple everyday stories 
are more easily comprehended than 
the double-barreled fantasies of Tove 
Jansson® or the frolicsome Pippi 
Longstocking stories by Astrid Erics- 
son Lindgren.'” The books about the 
children in Bullerbyn are suitable 
provided the readers can manage the 
long sections. In general, special 
school pupils can benefit from the 
usual boy and girl stories of the 
uHcg Section (Children’s and Young 
People’s section), and to some ex- 
tent this applies also to the deaf stu- 
dents. To avoid misconception, per- 
haps I should add that a good many 


®° No translations located. 
English translations of this series available in 
most children’s collections. 
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deaf learn to read the general run of 
books. But these, of course, present 
no book selection problems. 

The deaf especially need more 
books of the recognition and picture 
type that give them a chance to be- 
come familiar with commonplace ob- 
jects and concepts. It is easy to find 
suitable books for the youngest chil- 
dren in the special schools and 
schools for the deaf. There are a 
great many fine primary books with 
illustrations and text designed to 
make learning as easy and enticing 
as possible. Two outstanding books 
may serve as examples: Walle’ by 
Greta Janus and Mogen Hertz, and 
Strit'? by Bengta and Greta Janus 
Nielsen. 

It is more difficult to find the right 
books for older pupils. From the 
standpoint of difficulty, the youngest 
children’s books are most suitable. 
But naturally the older students 
often are not satisfied to continue 
reading fairy tales and little chil- 
dren’s books. In many cases they 
have the same interests as normal 
students of the same chronological 
age. It is always difficult to find 
enough suitable books for the older 
children. But it is especially im- 
portant that we do find them since it 
is in the higher groups that these 
pupils attain reading skills to a 
greater or lesser degree. Photographic 
picture books and special subject 
supplementary material on the ele- 
mentary level often serve the pur- 
pose. I am thinking of Astrid Suck- 
dorff’s Chendru Far en Tiger'*® and 


11 No American editions available. 

No American editions available. 

13 Translated under title: Chendru; The Boy 
and the Tiger (Harcourt, 1960) 
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Bengt Cortin’s Forsta 


ken.** 

There are books prepared espe- 
cially for the deaf and there are lists 
of books for special school students. 
The school library consultant has 
compiled a list of books recom- 
mended by special school librarians, 
and I have been commissioned by 
Biblioteskstj4nst to indicate in the 
catalog, Barnen’s Bécker (Children’s 
Books) those suitable for special 
school pupils. I should now like to 
propose that Bibliotekstjanst con- 
tinuously apply these principles in 
their book selection lists. And these 
lists should not be only for special 
schools and schools for the deaf but 
also for “help” classes and classes for 
normal children with reading difficul- 
ties. Selection principles are to a 
great extent the same for all these 
groups even though there are marked 
differences in reading levels. The deaf 
and mentally retarded could also 
benefit from those books which have 
been adapted for reading and “help” 
classes, and also from the selections 
made by Lorentz Larson in Bibliotek, 
Klassrum och Facksalar (Classroom 
and Departmental Libraries)** under 
the caption, Special Classes. 


Svampbo- 


The proposed lists could be used 
by various groups but it is obvious 
that they should be used with judg- 
ment and discretion, and that they 
should be supplemented with other 
books. 


A further category of children 


1*A First Book on Mushrooms. No English 
editions listed in L.C. or Union Catalogs. 

15 Union Catalog, 1960, lists his: Facklitteratur 
for Skolbibliotek; Foreteckning over Bocker Lamp- 
liga for Bibliotek Enhetsskolor, Folkskolor, Real- 
skolor, m. tl. Pa uppdrag ab Kungliga Skolover- 
styrelsen. 2 omarb. uppl. Stockholm, 1958. 
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should be benefited by such selec- 
tion. I am thinking of the foreign 
children found in larger industrial 
centers. Teachers and librarians often 
have difficulty in finding simple 
easily read books that will help the 
various age groups in mastering the 
language. 

Another group for which it is dif- 
ficult to find suitable books is the 
partially sighted. For these readers 
ordinary content but large type is 
needed. Here, too, the special lists 
might be useful. 

For the totally blind, the problem 
is a different one. Radio and Talking 
Books have done much to break the 
isolation of this group. Talking Books 
are very important, of course, even 
for children—perhaps especially so 
for preschool children who have not 
learned to read embossed type. Talk- 
ing Books, however, should not dis- 
place embossed books for the latter 
are absolutely necessary if the blind 
are successfully to pursue their edu- 
cation. 

Special reading aids are needed by 
many of the disabled and bedfast. In 
a 1955 issue of Biblioteksbladet, 
Maja Spangberg presented various 
types of reading aids tested at Goth- 
enburg. SVCK—Svenska Vanfére- 
vardens Centralkommitte (Swedish 
Central Committee for the Disabled) 
—have adapted various types of 
reading apparatus and page turners 
and are constantly carrying on stud- 
ies in this area. Books used by in- 
valids and by the mentally retarded, 
who often have motor difficulties, 
should be strongly bound to with- 
stand the hard wear they get from 
these groups. 
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There are often very good libraries 
at schools and homes for the handi- 
capped. At Tomteboda Institute for 
the Blind, for example, there were 
about 750 children’s titles in embossed 
type, which, because raised type re- 
quires more space, means more than 
three times as many volumes. In a 
number of places there is co-operation 
between the communal libraries and 
the special schools, and both school 
boards and medical boards have ar- 
ranged lectures for special school 
personnel on book and library prob- 
lems. But there are still many homes 
and schools unaware of what the 
work of libraries can contribute. 
Sometimes they are not well aware of 
the possibilities of obtaining state 
funds, and in some places they drive 
away the borrowers by having old 
books in dreary covers. Here the 
central library has a large mission to 
fulfill. If it, in co-operation with the 
school library consultant and library 
service, disseminated information and 
supplied traveling libraries, local li- 
braries would surely be created and 
developed. If an inventory were taken 
of all institutions and homes of vari- 
ous kinds to be found in a respec- 
tive county—and in this instance I 
am thinking only of children’s insti- 
tutions—the Svenska Socialvardsf6r- 
bindets Kalender (the Swedish Social 
Care League Directory) would be an 
invaluable aid. If one could system- 
atically contact every one listed in 
the Directory and tell him how he 
could obtain books, I am certain that 
one would at least in some measure 
lift the burden of loneliness for a good 
many people. 
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When severely handicapped chil- 
dren are discharged from residential 
schools and return to their own 
homes they run the risk of becoming 
completely isolated. Very often they 
are unable to accomplish anything 
in the way of work and so become 
more or less inactive. A survey was 
made of the CP children who left 
the Eugenia Home during 1954-1955. 
Of the 159 students, only 28 had em- 
ployment away from home. This is 
only one small group of disabled 
people, of course, and I give it only 
as an example to show that a large 
number have but little contact with 
the world around them after they 
leave school. Contact with books 
could mean that their lives could be- 
come meaningful and that their idle 
hours would be filled with something 
positive. 

But how can the helpless person 
make contact with libraries? Or, 
more correctly stated, how can li- 
braries make contact with the handi- 
capped? As is known, it has taken 
considerable initiative to give library 
service to those who are unable to 
come to the library. It was in Lud- 
vika and Malm6 that home library 
service had its beginning. Scouts were 
engaged to visit the sick and aged and 
take books to them. It is important 
that this type of service become gen- 
eral. And in this connection there 
should be no distinction between 
young and old. If we establish effec- 
tive personal contact between librar- 
ies and those who need to have books 
sent to them, all invalids and ill per- 
sons, young and old, will participate. 

The difficulty lies in making con- 
tact with those who would welcome 








eos sy 
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“book visits.” One can never be cer- 
tain that all have been reached. But 
district nurses, district visitors, 
clergy, and doctors should be able to 
give direction to this service. Social 
welfare bureaus also should be able 
to direct us since they have a record 
of all who receive disability allow- 
ances. This allowance is issued only 
to those with two-thirds disability. 
In several areas scouts do special 
work with handicapped children— 
so-called “handicapped scouting.” In 
such instances the libraries should 
make contact with the scout masters. 
There are also national associations 
of various kinds such as De Vanféras 
Riksf6rbund (National Federation 
of Disabled Persons), De Blindas 
Foérening (Society of the Blind), 
Svenska Foraldraf6reningar for CP- 
barn (Swedish Parent Associations 
for CP Children), and Sveriges 
Dovas Riksférbund (The Swedish 
National League for the Deaf). If 
the library’s services were publicized 
through these organizations—and to 
some extent this has been done—the 
chances are good that the handi- 
capped would make _ themselves 
known. In those localities where there 
are branches of organizations, the 
libraries should contact them to make 
their services known and to get in- 
formation concerning persons need- 
ing the services that the libraries 
could give. As one example of a 
simple and practical measure: 
Riksféreningen fér Utveckfingsstérda 
Barn (National Association for Ex- 
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ceptional Children) has a local chap- 
ter in Stockholm. At their meeting 
place the Stockholm City Library 
has placed a collection of appropriate 
books which parents may borrow for 
their children. 

How libraries can best arrange the 
home visitor’s program depends up- 
on local circumstances. The best and 
simplest plan is to assign the visitors 
to certain patrons. Such a method 
runs smoothly and effectively and 
the contact is good. Scouts, church 
brethren, Rotarians—and why not 
the Friends of the Library—are will- 
ing helpers. Such a program need 
not become burdensome or unwieldy; 
nor is there ground for disappoint- 
ment if only a few borrowers make 
use of the service. I believe the con- 
tact means a great deal. The active 
borrowers all know that a telephone 
call to the library will bring service 
if they are ill. Moreover, this very 
limited service has brought the li- 
brary considerable good will. 

If we want to reach the disabled 
children and young people with 
books, the most sensible thing to do 
is to try to start an activity and it 
will as a matter of course reach all 
those who have need of it. If I might 
close with a wish, it would be that li- 
brary service to the sick and handi- 
capped could become just as much 
a matter of course as interlibrary 
loan. Since the borrowers in ques- 
tion constitute a very small group, 
I think that my wish need not be 
considered too Utopian. 








A Challenge to Public Libraries 





Can Libraries Benefit the 
Mentally Retarded? 


OLLE WINGBORG 
Librarian, Stadsbiblioteket 
Norrtalje, Sweden 


T LAST THE SCHOOLS for mental- 
ly deficient children have ob- 
tained governmental support for li- 
brary activities on the same basis 
as other types of schools. That the 
seemingly impossible has been ac- 
complished and that authorities are 
aware that special schools have as 
great a need for pupil libraries as do 
other schools, is indeed encouraging. 
In general library groups have shown 
very little interest in the mentally de- 
ficient. Because the mentally handi- 
capped have a lesser capacity for 
profiting from literature, librarians 
have seldom felt a responsibility for 
this group. Then, too, librarians are 
perplexed about the mentally defi- 
cient, not knowing how they will re- 
act or whether they can read. 
According to legal interpretation, 
the mentally deficient are: (1) pre- 
school children so deficient that they 


Article translated from Swedish by Alma 
Lundeen, Institutional Consultant, [Illinois State 
Librury: “Kan Biblioteken Gora Nagot for de 
Psykiskt Efterblivna?’’ Biblioteksbladet, Vol. 43, 
No. 1, pp. 8-12. 
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cannot be satisfactorily cared for at 
home; (2) children under eighteen 
years so retarded that they can- 
not profit from the public schools’ 
regular or remedial programs; and 
(3) those over eighteen years who for 
the same reasons cannot be responsi- 
ble for themselves. 

The boundaries of the 
mentally retarded are rather vague. 
Often it is difficult to determine 
whether mental deficiency as such, 


so-called 


or emotional instability or physical 
defects are the primary reasons for 
an individual’s inability to care for 
himself. It is equally true that there 
is a vast difference between the se- 
verely retarded and the mildly re- 
tarded. In the first group, one often 
finds those who can speak only single 
words and who, if in contact with 
a colorful picture book, would find 
satisfaction in tearing it up. In the 
latter group are those who can write 
letters, follow current events by 
means of newspapers or radio, and 
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read books on their respective in- 
tellectual levels. 

According to the census, about two 
in each 1,000 population can be 
called mentally retarded.* The main 
responsibility for this group rests 
with the county council. Somewhat 
more than one third of the groups 
are in the special school, a form 
adapted to those children who, in 
spite of their mental deficiency, often 
are able to learn to read and to 
absorb other elementary knowledge. 
In general these children are in resi- 
dential schools, but in the larger 
cities there are classes that can be 
attended by children who live at 
home. The majority of the special- 
school students are able, after com- 
pleting school, to support themselves 
since the schools emphasize practical 
training. 

About 20 per cent of mental de- 
fectives are found in training institu- 
tions,** which are provided for those 
who cannot maintain themselves out- 
side the institution. The lowest group 
—those who are neither educable nor 
trainable—is given custodial care. 
Naturally the boundaries between 
groups change and those on the bor- 
derline may be shifted from one in- 
stitution to another. There is a tend- 
ency to place the mentally deficient 
in a special school unless it is ab- 
solutely certain that he must have 
custodial care. 


*It should be noted that the 2 per thousand 
figure given here is an estimate of all the men- 
tally handicapped in Sweden; the 4.8 per thousand 
figure mentioned on page 236 is for one county 
only and was obtained through a carefully con- 
ducted survey. 

** arbetshem, literally translated as workhomes; 
however they appear to be regarded as schools 
— the inmates are referred to as elever or 
pupus. 
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Naturally, the less deficient a per- 
son is mentally, the greater his abil- 
ity and interest in reading. Learning 
to read involves many factors—eye 
span, memory association, ability to 
grasp the abstract, etc. In normal 
reading, the reader grasps whole 
words and even phrases. In order to 
do this, the reader must have a rich 
reading vocabulary so that he can 
recognize words at a glance. It is 
self-evident that the mentally de- 
ficient, with his reduced memory 
span, meager vocabulary, his lesser 
ability to grasp phrases, and his ad- 
ditional difficulty of concentrating, 
often shuns independent reading un- 
less the material is very interesting, 
the text in large, clear type, generous- 
ly illustrated, and the paragraphs not 
too long. For some, reading is a me- 
chanical process—letter by letter and 
word after word without meaning. 
The reader’s whole attention is on 
mechanics and not on context. 

To get an idea of the mental de- 
fective’s eventual reading level, it is 
necessary to find his mental age. 
Mental age or intelligence age is a 
concept that is often misused and 
misunderstood. If a person tests 
eight years mentally, it means that 
the result is that which is normal 
among eight-year-olds. It is, there- 
fore, believed that the tested who 
may be a mentally retarded adult 
will be interested in the same books 
as the eight-year-old. It is an error 
to believe that this is always so. 
Since the development of intelligence 
appears to reach its level from 
fourteen to sixteen years, a mental 
age of fourteen years in a grown 
person puts him within the boun- 
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daries of what is called “normal.” 
The Terman- Merrill tests, as well as 
several other intelligence tests, usual- 
ly express their results as intelligence 
quotients, which are obtained by di- 
viding the mental age by the chrono- 
logical age and multiplying the result 
by one hundred. In the case of adults, 
not the actual chronological age is 
used, but the usual one of fifteen 
years. Even though the mentally re- 
tarded person’s mental age is not 
known, it is possible, through conver- 
sation and observation, to approxi- 
mate it so that one can determine the 
kind of books that should be recom- 
mended. Naturally, one’s estimate is 
not always correct in such cases. 

In custodial care institutions, the 
mental age is usually under six years, 
which explains this group’s general 
inability to read. In training institu- 
tions, the mental age usually ranges 
from six to ten years. In the case of 
special schools whose pupils are not 
full grown, the mental age cannot be 
so generally determined, since the in- 
telligence quotient changes with the 
chronological age until the limit of 
intelligence is reached. 

Consequently it has been deter- 
mined that, in general, custodial 
patients cannot read and the special- 
school and training-institution stu- 
dents often read with more or less 
difficulty. Isn’t it logical, then, to 
stimulate the latter two groups to do 
free reading? One must keep the 
objectives clearly in mind. It is the 
special school’s purpose to equip the 
pupils with such skills that the largest 
majority possible will be self-support- 
ing as adults. From the humanitarian 
standpoint, the handicapped have a 
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right to elementary education if they 
have any capacity for receiving 
knowledge. It is important that spe- 
cial-school pupils read well enough to 
comprehend the simpler written com- 
munications which are necessary in 
our complicated society. If, with 
well-selected books and periodicals, 
we can help some of these students to 
develop the habit of reading, if we 
can develop their imagination to 
some extent and encourage them to 
take advantage of knowledge and ex- 
periences, we are performing as great 
a library service as by presenting the 
classics to the normally gifted. But 
one must not be seized by misdi- 
rected zeal in library activities for 
the mentally handicapped readers. 
It is not possible to go deeply into 
literature, but if we realize that 
their painful struggles with reading 
gives them personal satisfaction and 
greater acceptance in the community, 
then the prospect is not hopeless. 

There is a great need for reading 
material even among the better train- 
ing-institution students. Many of 
them read newspapers, magazines, 
and simple books. Since these chil- 
dren often live in an isolated mental 
environment, they receive new books 
very enthusiastically. Trying to stim- 
ulate the mentally retarded to read 
is not Utopian if one has a realistic 
attitude toward their ability. Fur- 
thermore, those who cannot read are 
often greatly benefited through hear- 
ing others read aloud. 

Book collections are desirable even 
in custodial care institutions. Should 
there be some one in such an institu- 
tion who ought to be removed, it 
is possible that reading and other 
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mental activities will stimulate him 
to the point where he will stand out 
from the mass instead of sinking to 
its level. For this reason there should 
be books at these homes, even though 
the majority may be unable to profit 
from them. 

Naturally there is no particular 
literature especially suited to the 
mentally retarded. As already stated, 
it is a matter of finding interest- 
awakening material that is easy from 
the standpoint of typography and 
vocabulary. Length of paragraphs 
and the size of type, as well as the 
length of sentences and the choice of 
words, are important. One must begin 
with picture books and easy books 
in clear, simple text. Some will never 
get beyond the primary level. Others 
will progress through primary stories 
and fairy tales to ordinary boy and 
girl books. One could wish that there 
were more popular fact books writ- 
ten in an extremely elementary way. 
Animal stories, voyages of discovery, 
and technical construction are of in- 
terest to the retarded, as well as to 
the normal children. Another need 
is a good series such as that of De- 
tective Tintin and his hound Milou, 
by Hergé, found in French-speaking 
countries. Even  training-institution 
students like simple fairy tales and 
adventure stories. The text, however, 
must not be too childish or the read- 
er’s prestige will be lowered and the 
book will be cast aside. Training-in- 
stitution students are often much in- 
terested in their environment and 
like reading material pertaining to it. 
Booklets with easily comprehended 
and interestingly written information 
on such subjects as occupations, 
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traffic regulations, economics, etc., 
would be especially desirable. 

What, then, is the present library 
situation with regard to the mentally 
retarded? To find the answer, in 
May, 1957, we made inquiry of a 
number of residential schools and in- 
stitutions for the trainable. It was 
found that most of the special schools 
and a number of the institutions for 
the trainable had large or small book 
collections which were of general in- 
terest to the students. The principal 
of Norbotten’s residential school 
wrote thus: “At the special school 
in Ranea, there is a relatively well- 
equipped library diligently used by 
nearly all the pupils. Those who can- 
not read well borrow picture books 
with simple text. We regard it as de- 
sirable that the children’s reading 
habits be maintained through free 
reading. It is therefore especially de- 
sirable to stimulate them to read and 
to insure that possibility through a 
suitable book collection.” 

One of our special-school teachers 
from Orebro writes: “Kristinaskolan 
has a library of about three hundred 
books which, for the most part, are 
read with interest by the students in 
the upper classes. We have found 
during the year that reading interest 
has increased through our loan serv- 
ice. Our trainable pupils also have a 
smaller library of storybooks and 
many biographies.” 

From the principal of another spe- 
cial school comes the following re- 
port: “This residential school has a 
satisfactory library especially for the 
students. During the years it has 
been an object of interest to the 
pupils and has served as an impor- 
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tant complement to instruction. In 
our opinion it is possible as well as 
desirable to stimulate our pupils to 
read through carefully selected 
books.” 

A number reported that hereto- 
fore it had been impossible to pur- 
chase books because of the economic 
situation. This condition has now 
been alleviated to some extent by 
state support. 

As regards public libraries, the sit- 
uation is very different. The ma- 
jority have little or no contact with 
the retarded although there are no- 
table exceptions. In Malm6 the prin- 
cipal of the special school is a mem- 
ber of the library board and has 
utilized his position to arrange for a 
traveling library. The librarians are 
familiar with the type of books the 
special-school pupils will read. 

In Kristianstad County, the central 
library’s bookmobile visits the special 
school twice a year and more and 
more of the pupils, even the lower 
groups, both borrow and read books. 
The teacher from another school bor- 
rows the books for the pupils from 
the nearest city library. One county 
library gives magazines to a residen- 
tial school. 

Naturally, the mentally retarded 
often find it difficult to keep track 
of borrowed books and sometimes the 
books are soiled or torn. To a certain 
extent this can be remedied through 
training, but one must always count 
on more or less damage and harder 
wear than from other users. For this 
reason special schools and institutions 
for the trainable are often reluctant 
to seek contact with public libraries, 
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believing that this situation would 
not be tolerated. This is a mistake. 
If librarians know how this group re- 
acts, they will expect more wear and 
tear on the books and will refrain 
from unnecessary expressions of 
blame. 

Various areas have expressed a de- 
sire for contact with larger public 
libraries as a means of maintaining 
the best possible library service. For 
example, the principal of Visby 
writes: “Whereas the special school 
in Gotland is relatively new and in 
temporary quarters awaiting the new 
building, we have been unable to ob- 
tain an actual school library and have 
only purchased supplementary and 
picture books for the younger stu- 
dents. I personally feel that a school 
library has a great obligation to the 
students and we in Gotland would 
be very grateful if some large library 
with a large supply of children’s 
books would help us.” 

From Katrineholm special school 
the principal writes: “No contact with 
a central or any other kind of library 
has yet been made, but we naturally 
are interested in contacting libraries 
that can help us supply recreational 
reading for the children.” 

Another area points out that al- 
though they have a very well-stocked 
library they would welcome a book- 
mobile as a means of providing 
greater variety in reading materials. 
In addition we might mention that 
an institution for the trainable in 
Skane recently appealed to the Medi- 
cal Board for library books and as a 
result they carne into contact with 
the proper central library. 

At the time the above inquiries 
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were made, state support was not 
yet in force. However, in spite of this 
support, special schools doubtless will 
need loans from public libraries for 
some time to come. They will also 
have increased need for advisory help 
on book selection and special library 
problems. The traveling library col- 
lection is one example of the need for 
consultation. 

Problems and needs vary consider- 
ably depending upon the book re- 
sources and the reading habits of the 
children in the various schools. The 
principal of the county’s special 
school is best informed as to the con- 
ditions in the institutions for the re- 
tarded within his county. It would 
be most appropriate, therefore, that 
the central library, which has the 
means for publicity, make contact 
with the respective special-school 
principals, if they have not already 
done so, in order to discuss eventual 
co-operative measures for circulating 
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books and periodicals to this often 
neglected group. Certainly it is also 
desirable that all libraries having 
homes for the retarded within their 
loan areas make contact with these. 

Thus it is clear that even a good 
many of the retarded have a reading 
need that can and should be stimu- 
lated. It follows, therefore, that pub- 
lic libraries have an important re- 
sponsibility in this respect, no matter 
through what means books are pro- 
vided or who bears the chief responsi- 
bility. And, if we develop an under- 
standing and realistic attitude toward 
this group of handicapped individ- 
uals, we shall find that they are 
charming in their naiveté, inspiring in 
their enthusiasm, and very often have 
richly developed qualities and strong- 
ly emerging interests. If not met by 
too many amazed and disapproving 
looks, perhaps one after the other 
may independently find the way to 
our libraries. 








National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 





The Library Revisited 


EARL C. GRAHAM, Librarian 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago 
Editor, “Rehabilitation Literature” 


WELVE YEARS AGO, in its June, 
1949, issue, Illinois Libraries 
published an article on the library 
of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. In the course 
of twelve years, how much does a 
special library change—its collection, 
staff, and services? Whatever changes 
may occur are very likely to reflect 
changes that have taken place in the 
parent organization. If the latter has 
drastically expanded or contracted, 
if its purposes, services, or products 
have shifted to new ones, very likely 
you will note similar changes in the 
holdings and services of the library. 
In the case of this library, and the 
Society it serves, one finds, in most 
respects, very little that is different, 
but, in a few particulars, a surprising 
amount. Divisions and sections of an 
organization may amalgamate, dis- 
solve, and re-form again, but its spe- 
cial library tends to be one of the 
most stable units of an organization. 
This can certainly be observed in the 
case of the library of the National 
Society. 
COLLECTION 
The book collection of this library 
has more than doubled in the twelve- 


year period, rising from 1,000 volumes 
to over 2,500. Our periodical holdings 
have shown a similar increase. This 
expansion has resulted in spite of a 
consistent weeding and discard policy 
and confirms, incidentally, the gen- 
erally recognized observation that a 
library collection may be expected to 
double in size in the course of a 
decade. 

The subject emphasis of our col- 
lection has changed relatively little 
over the twelve-year period, covering 
as it still does all aspects of rehabili- 
tation, including medical care, special 
education, vocational guidance and 
employment, psychology, and phys- 
ical, occupational, and speech 
therapy. Terminology has changed 
and attention has been focused on 
new or different concepts of care and 
welfare. The term “convalescence,” 
for example, is unheard today, but 
popular now in the literature are 
references to chronic illness and old 
age, home care and homemaker serv- 
ices, rehabilitation centers, vocational 
exploration and adjustment, the mo- 
tivation of the handicapped and their 
integration in school and community, 
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and the relationship of perceptual 
disturbances to brain injury. 


STAFF 


In 1961, as in 1949, the staff of the 
Society’s library consists of three 
full-time professional workers and 
two clerical assistants. The librarian 
has been on the staff for the entire 
period; the assistant librarian joined 
the staff in 1951. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Although the work load of the 
library has noticeably increased, the 
types of services have changed little 
since 1949. The library continues to 
serve a headquarters staff of some 
ninety persons and the staffs of some 
1,600 affiliated state and local so- 
cieties. Its loan and reference services 
are extended to professional workers 
and agencies throughout the country, 
and as an informational center it 
supplies to anyone free information 
on the rehabilitation of the disabled 
and the care and welfare of handi- 
capped children and adults. The 150 
to 200 inquiries received by the library 
each month in 1949 has more than 
doubled for the months of 1960, but 
response to them is still by mailing 
to inquirers free informational packets 
of reprinted articles, bibliographies, 
leaflets, and other printed materials 
that help answer the questions raised. 

In 1958 the Society moved from a 
Loop office building in downtown 
Chicago to its own building in the 
Near West Side Medical Center. 
Consequently more students and pro- 
fessional workers in the area come to 
the library to make use of its collec- 
tion. They find there a much more 
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attractive library—air conditioned, 
well lighted, cheerful, and comfort- 
able. It is a decided improvement 
over the hot/cold, dark, and cramped 
suite of offices allotted the library on 
the inner court of the Loop office 
building. In the new building erected 
by the Society, the library is well 
housed and visitors can be welcomed. 

Two decades ago, before World 
War II, the literature on rehabilita- 
tion was difficult to identify and just 
as difficult to locate in conventional 
library collections. It was necessary 
for the Society’s library to provide 
a package library service through the 
mail so that students and professional 
workers could have access to needed 
publications. A package library serv- 
ice was a less critical need in 1949, 
and is a minor need today, now that 
excellent basic references, recently 
published, have been acquired by the 
many local libraries that can now 
serve the students and workers in 
their own communities. Certainly less 
emphasis is given today than a dec- 
ade ago to our providing a loan serv- 
ice through postal channels. 

Since the published literature has 
expanded so enormously in the past 
few years, our major concern is to 
inform existing libraries — public, 
school, university, medical, and state 
libraries — about what material of 
significance has been published and 
to encourage them to acquire the 
references that rehabilitation person- 
nel and an informed public need. 
Much of the time and energy of our 
present library staff is expended in 
providing a broad bibliographic serv- 
ice. Today, as in 1949, we distribute 
without charge bibliographies on 
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many different subjects: cerebral 
palsy, the brain-injured child, special 
education, speech and hearing ther- 
apy, hemiplegia and aphasia, employ- 
ment of the handicapped, and popu- 
lar books about the handicapped. 
Librarians find these useful in ac- 
quiring materials needed by their pa- 
trons. The bibliographies are partic- 
ularly useful to librarians in the 
preparation of reading lists of sug- 
gested references to be found in their 
own libraries. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 

Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opment has been in the monthly, 
mimeographed, indexing bulletin. In 
1956 the title of Bulletin on Current 
Literature was changed to Rehabili- 
tation Literature (a significant change 
in itself) and in 1959 the changes in 
its physical and editorial format 
made it a formal, technical journal. 
As published in the twenty years 
prior to 1959, Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture consisted entirely of brief ab- 
stracts of periodical articles and 
descriptive reviews of the current 
books and pamphlets. The abstracts 
and reviews sections have been re- 
tained in the new journal and the 
following new sections added: (1) a 
comprehensive “Article of the Month,” 
written by a specialist who reviews 
present knowledge in a specific sub- 
ject field, such as housing for the 
aged, care and education of the deaf- 
blind, or the family role of the handi- 
capped housewife; (2) a “Review of 
the Month,” in which an authority 
critically reviews a significant book; 
(3) “Digests of the Month” of several 
important articles published original- 
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ly elsewhere; and (4) “Events and 
Comments,” a section of news items 
and excerpts from new publications 
of special interest. 

Rehabilitation Literature is un- 
usual, if not unique, in that its edi- 
torial staff is identical with the staff 
of a library. The librarian is Editor, 
the assistant librarian is Abstracts 
Editor, and a third person, who has 
editorial and writing skills, is Staff 
Editor. This means that the journal is 
still library oriented; but a variety of 
bibliographic techniques, other than 
formal bibliography, are utilized. We 
think we are able now to give more 
substantive and critical content to 
the reporting of current publications 
than we could in the former mimeo- 
graphed library bulletin. If not unique 
to medical and professional journal- 
ism, Rehabilitation Literature may be 
unique as a library periodical de- 
signed as it is to serve other libraries, 
as well as educational institutions and 
health and welfare personnel. 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults is unique, too, 
in that it is the only major national 
voluntary health agency with head- 
quarters located in the Midwest. All 
other well-known agencies have their 
national offices in the cities of the 
Eastern seaboard. The Society and 
its library, by their location in central 
United States, can provide a nation- 
wide service, giving equal attention to 
localities in the West, East, and 
South. The citizens of Chicago and 
of Illinois—and the librarians, educa- 
tional institutions, and health and 
welfare agencies serving them—will 
find the services of the Society and 
its library accessible and convenient. 
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Trends in Children’s Literature 





A Need for Truth 


BETTY OHM, Librarian 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Springfield 


HROUGH THE YEARS, juvenile 

books have reflected the adult 
attitude toward children. In Puritan 
times children were regarded as young 
sinners and their books were full of 
Scriptures, warnings, and admoni- 
tions. In the Victorian period, when 
the ideal child was quiet, decorous— 
the seen-and-not-heard type — their 
books were full of prim little boys 
and girls behaving exactly like minia- 
ture adults. Today, we regard the 
child as an individual in his own 
right, with varying tastes and inter- 
ests, and the wide range of children’s 
books published every year reflects 
these tastes and interests as well as 
the varying theories of adults regard- 
ing the best way of developing each 
child’s potentialities. 

More than fifteen hundred juvenile 
titles were published in 1959, com- 
prising over 10 per cent of the total 
publishing output. One critic has said 
that half of these juveniles are not 
books at all, but merely merchandise. 
Of course, that is the way our econ- 

Mrs. Ohm was formerly employed in the 
Juvenile Department of the Illinois State Library. 


This article is an adaptation of a talk given to the 
rn School PTA in Beardstown, November 1, 
0. 
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omy works—it is up to us to select 
the merchandise that suits our pur- 
poses. At least, in making the books 
attractive to the adults who buy 
them, writers and publishers have 
usually succeeded in making them 
attractive, also, to the children who 
read them. 

It has been said that the most im- 
portant contribution to juvenile lit- 
erature made by the publishing in- 
dustry in the last decade is the new 
concept of making informational 
books as beautiful and artistic as 
possible. Informational books to sup- 
plement textbook studies or to enrich 
the curriculum or the child’s leisure- 
time reading are often, indeed, works 
of art. The language, the type-face, 
the paper, and the illustrations of 
these books are combined to provide 
the young reader with aesthetic 
pleasure as well as enlightenment. 
This is all part of the modern theory 
that the child should be respected for 
himself—that he has questions, fears, 
problems, joys, and a dignity of his 
own. He is given serious, straight- 
forward information that respects his 
ability to understand. He is told how 
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things work, or facts about nature 
that replace his natural insecurity 
with the mastery that knowledge 
brings. Children of this time, and of 
all times, have a need for truth that 
must be met with truth. 

Many children have a need for 
poetry, too, and this need is being 
met in both verse and story. Many 
modern books have a poetic or 
dreamy quality—for example, this 
passage from Betty Miles’ What Is 
the World?: 

“Today is the world. This very 
minute. Yesterday was the world too, 
and so will tomorrow be. All the days 
when you were a baby, all thé days 
when you'll be grown up, all the time 
is the world.” 

Or this, from Janice May Udry’s 
The Moon Jumpers: 

“The goldfish play with the moon- 
fish deep in the lily pool. 

“Those old frogs begin to croak. 
And the fireflies come from the woods. 
The giant moth zooms by looking for 
the moonflowers. 

“The warm night-wind tosses our 
hair. The wind chimes stir. And we 
all dance, barefooted. Over and over 
the grass! We play tag in and out. 
With the wind and with each other.” 

Now this kind of thing will not 
appeal to every child, particularly the 
practical-minded ones, of whom we 
seem to have rather an overwhelming 
number these days. We must not, 
however, summarily cross. certain 
books off the list when it comes to 
certain children, for, as Anne Thaxter 
Eaton said, we have an obligation to 
“help the dreamer see the wonder 
and romance of the world around 
him, and the matter-of-fact child to 
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enter the realm of imaginative litera- 
ture... .” It is our duty, and our 
privilege, to continually offer new ex- 
periences to every child. 

The “dressing up” of the informa- 
tional book and the interjection of 
the poetic element in prose fiction are 
not the only new developments in 
children’s literature. There has been 
some progress made, but not enough, 
in reflecting the changing social pat- 
tern. Books urging “tolerance” of 
minority groups are gradually being 
replaced by those showing true under- 
standing, with attitudes that appre- 
ciate and respect the value of racial 
or religious differences instead of 
ignoring them or trying in a futile 
way to overcome them. 

Educational theories are usually far 
ahead of educational practices—and 
practices must too often wait for pub- 
lishers to furnish tools to work with. 
The idea that foreign languages are 
best learned in the elementary grades 
has been around for some time, and 
schools are now in a position to test 
the theory if they wish. Many pub- 
lishers have released series of foreign- 
language books on the primary and 
intermediate levels, both texts and 
supplementary readers. Most com- 
mon are books in Spanish, French, 
Italian, and German, but other lan- 
guages are available. Some of these 
are translations of books in English, 
with the same illustrations as the 
English copies. Some are bilingual, 
with translations and pronunciations 
of each sentence on the same page. 
Others are written entirely in the 
foreign language. 

Another development in juvenile 
literature, and one that is indicative 
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of our times, is the great number of 
abridgments that have appeared. The 
appearance of these books is doubt- 
less due partly to recent movie 
presentations of classics such as Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, Sir James Barrie’s 
Peter Pan, Daniel Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, and others. Even Heidi and 
Treasure Island have fallen into this 
trap. I think another reason for the 
popularity of abridgments, though, is 
that children have imitated our own 
philosophy of “hurry and rush, get 
things done fast.” Unfortunately, 
cultivated tastes cannot be acquired 
in a hurry — appreciation of fine 
writing cannot be rushed, and if a 
book is shorn of the very qualities 
that made it a classic, it cannot be 
expected to have the desired effect on 
young readers. There is a case to be 
made for abridgments, of course. 
They may be of some psychological 
value for the poor reader. enabling 
him to keep up, so to speak, with his 
classmates. They may, on rare oc- 
casions, inspire a good reader to read 
the original. They must be handled 
with great discrimination, however, 
or students will be reading them 
merely because they do not want to 
take the time to savor the whole 
book, or maybe even in the belief 
they are reading the whole book. 
Such hasty and partial introduction 
to long-time favorites can only serve 
to lessen the stature of established 
good books and to blunt the appetite 
for really fine writing. 

Another recent development is the 
group of “I-can-read” or “easy-to- 
read” books. These are attractive 
little volumes, on the whole, with 
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graded vocabularies indicating read- 
ing levels as maintained in most 
schools. They usually come in series, 
some series treating of varied subjects 
and others providing a number of 
titles all on the same general topic. 
Carla Greene’s “I Want to Be a” 
series, for example, is both easy- 
reading and vocational at the primary 
level, though some of the vocations 
treated seem a little far-fetched to be 
practical. Other series by various 
publishers combine primary science 
and graded reading. Others are pure 
fiction. Many parents, teachers, and 
librarians have welcomed this type of 
book as providing positive experi- 
ences for youngsters in reading suc- 
cess and reading pleasure. On the 
other hand, critics have labeled them 
the “I-can’t - read - but- it’s - fun-any- 
way” books, asserting that they pro- 
vide no challenge to readers, no 
growth experiences, and no apprecia- 
tion of good literature. 

What, then, is a good children’s 
book? How many people have tried 
to answer that question! In the first 
place, good for what, or for whom? 
For the precocious child, or the back- 
ward one? For the dreamer, or the 
doer? For the shy child, or the ex- 
trovert? Do you want a good book 
for leisure reading, or for reference? 
To help solve an emotional problem, 
or to help create depth of feeling and 
understanding? 

We are told that children should 
have plenty of hero stories, so that 
they may have someone to look up 
to, or lots of action and violence, so 
they can relieve their own emotions 
and release their tensions vicariously. 
Then we are told that children should 
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learn to depend upon themselves, and 
that they are fed too much violence— 
these books put ideas in their heads. 
We are told that stories such as the 
Horatio Alger and Tom Swift sagas 
imbue children with false ideals, then 
we have some indignant and nostalgic 
parent insist that he grew up on these 
stories suffering no ill effects, and 
they should not be denied to his 
child. We are told, and most of us 
believe it, that Nancy Drew and the 
Bobbsey Twins lead such preposter- 
ous lives that they are totally un- 
realistic and misleading, yet these 
books have been around at least two 
generations and the children still de- 
vour them. As was mentioned before, 
the graded vocabulary books are wel- 
comed by some, scorned by others. 
Realistic books are favored by some 
authorities, books of fantasy by 
others equally well qualified. Chil- 
dren are introduced to true modern 
art in some of the new books, and 
these are loudly praised, while other 
teachers and librarians insist that 
pictures in children’s books should be 
childlike, at least, if not childish. 
One thing we can be sure of— 
the child will read what he likes best. 
Another thing we should make sure 
of, and that is that the books we 
choose for him, those we buy for 
him, are not merely “harmless”— 
almost every children’s book is that, 
surely — but will provide a positive 
experience for him, either morally, 
socially, educationally, or culturally. 
As to type of book, give him variety. 
Approach a practical child through 
his interests, but lead him gradually 
to an appreciation of the beautiful as 
well as the useful. The child who lives 
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in fantasy can often be led back to 
the real world by introducing him to 
the true wonders of nature or science. 
The comic-book addict can gradually 
be weaned away from this fare by the 
introduction of sports or adventure 
stories, including history and biogra- 
phy. I believe the poor reader should 
certainly have the experience of read- 
ing books that are carefully graded to 
his ability, if for no other reason than 
to assure himself that he can learn to 
read. Then, when he is ready, give 
him something more challenging. For 
the most part, we will probably agree 
that illustrations should be of the 
type the child readily comprehends 
and identifies with himself. Some- 
where along the way, though, he 
should be exposed to the adult con- 
ception of good art; otherwise, how 
can he ever learn that art is not a 
mere reproduction or simplification of 
what we see, but an enrichment of it? 

A good book, then, is the one that 
suits the child’s needs at the time. 
There is no rule that says every child 
must like a certain book. Children 
do not care how famous an author 
is, or how much we adults might have 
liked a certain story. If a book does 
not meet the child’s standards of in- 
teresting plot or subject matter, clear 
and tasteful presentation, attractive 
pictures and format, suitable vocabu- 
lary, and understandable concepts, he 
simply will not read it. If it meets 
our adult standards of logic, good 
taste, morality, and sound attitudes 
and values, so much the better. When 
the child’s selections coincide with 
ours, we have no problem. When they 
do not, it is our task to persuade 
him—oh, so gently! or we destroy his 
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eagerness—to alternate his selections 
with ours, so that gradually he may 
be led to appreciate what we con- 
sider good literature. 

There are few occupations so re- 
warding as working with children 
and books. I often think, however, 
that both teachers and parents have 
one great advantage over the librar- 
ian, and that is that they usually 
know their children and their stu- 
dents better than we can hope to 
know them. For this reason there 


‘ needs to be more communication be- 


tween teachers and librarians, and 
between parents and librarians. The 
librarian has the advantage, we hope, 
of knowing the book collection thor- 
oughly, so that, given some informa- 
tion about the child, either first- or 
second-hand, he can exercise his criti- 
cal judgment and his understanding 
in recommending books. The librar- 
ian’s motto of “The right book for the 
right child at the right time,” is not 
just a group of words strung together 
because they sound good. This kind 
of librarianship takes into account 
the child’s personality and environ- 
ment, his mental and emotional ma- 
turity—even his moods. 

No one, I am sure, expects a librar- 
ian to lead any child single-handedly 
to perfect social or emotional adjust- 
ment, or to a solution of all his prob- 
lems, even with the vast resources of 
books at his command. Who is to 
say, though, that the easy comrade- 
ship and good humor among children 
and adults in books such as Homer 
Price: or the self-respect evident in 
Stephen Meader’s heroes, for ex- 
ample: or the gentle appreciation of 
beauty and basic human dignity in 
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a book like Ellen Geld’s The Jungley 
One will not communicate itself to 
the young reader, so that he may be 
a little more reassured, or more in- 
spired, or more clear-eyed than he 
was before? Or who will deny that 
the background of good sportsman- 
ship in John Tunis’ sports stories, for 
example; the respect for patriotism, 
courage, and perseverance that are 
evident in excellent biographies and 
histories too numerous to name; the 
ideals of close family relationships 
that permeate Laura Wilder’s books 
(to mention only one author of 
many); or the informed understand- 
ing of racial and social differences in 
Florence Means’ stories, for example 
—who will deny that all these ideals 
might well take root in the developing 
characters of avid readers and pro- 
vide a solid background of attitudes 
and values that will sustain more 
than one in later life? 

All this is very well, as long as we 
have avid readers. We must realize, 
though, that not every child is a 
booklover, and no one is going to 
make a booklover of every child. We 
may make each child a reader, that 
is, one who will go to books for an- 
swers to questions and will be able 
to comprehend what he finds—this, 
I think, should be our minimum goal 
—but there are some children who 
will stop right there. Phyllis Fenner, 
a librarian for over thirty years, has 
said that some people are doers and 
some are readers. I do not quite like 
the implication that readers cannot 
be doers, too; but I do believe the 
statement is basically true. We must 
not be discouraged, though, if a child 
does not take to reading at first. If 
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Johnny can’t read it is usually 
because Johnny doesn’t read. Maybe 
he needs someone to share his books 
and his reading with him. Surely 
English and history classes, at least, 
ought to include reading and dis- 
cussion of books as part of the course 
work. And even if a story hour is not 
feasible, the children’s librarian can 
share a knowledge of books and 
their characters with small patrons, 
so that a common ground of interest 
and familiarity is formed. Most im- 
portant of all, of course, is reading at 
home. A half-hour of reading aloud 
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from a carefully selected book can 
usually be crowded into the busiest 
daily schedule. It is astonishing how 
much interest that half-hour can gen- 
erate in even the most unwilling 
reader! And then we can keep books 
lying around in inviting places for 
casual scanning. Let us keep provid- 
ing books, first one kind and then 
another, until, nine times out of ten, 
one will eventually be found to form 
the opening wedge to make many a 
child realize that reading can be fun. 
This may be the greatest discovery 
of all. 








GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


“Seven Questions about the Profession of Librarianship” is the title of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Conference of the Graduate Library School scheduled at the University of 
Chicago, June 21-23, 1961. In order of their presentation at the conference, the questions 
concern (1) how a profession emerges, (2) how the idea of a library profession has 
developed, (3) how professional education fits into the general American pattern of 
education, (4) how different ports of entry affect the nature of librarianship, (5) how 
librarianship has accommodated specialization, (6) how librarians seek to acquire profes- 
sional status, and (7) how library associations in America have fulfilled the function of 
the professional association. 

Noted librarians and distinguished scholars from related fields will present papers and 
contribute critical discussions of the issues underlying the seven questions. For further 
information and a copy of the conference program write to Howard Winger or Philip 
Ennis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 














Guiding High School Students 





I Wear Iwo Hats 


MILDRED GILMORE 


Counselor-Librarian, Virden High School 
Virden, Illinois 


CANNOT COMPETE with the 500 
Hats of Bartholemew Cubbins, 
(Dr. Seuss, Vanguard, 1938), but I 
do have the opportunity and experi- 
ence of wearing two. My present 
position is that of high school librar- 
ian and also that of high school 
counselor in a school of three hun- 
dred students. I like both of my 
hats—they are both in high style! 
For many years the school librarian 
has directed individuals (teachers 
and students) to tools which would 
help them solve their own problems 
of living. Teachers of biology, home 
economics, and physical education 
have been called upon to give group 
guidance information on etiquette, 
personality, grooming, and family 
life. They have often turned to the 
school librarian for assistance in lo- 
cating. assembling, and circulating 
materials. 


The alert librarian has responded 


for many years to the persistent de- 
mands of students for informational 
material to help them solve their own 


problems of living. Books of high 
school psychology, books and pam- 
phlets on family living, sex education, 
dating and social relationships, eti- 
quette and grooming, and career 
planning are needed by adolescents 
as they reach out to attain adult 
roles. 

School librarians have realized the 
importance of co-operation with the 
school guidance program for some 
time. In April, 1952, the conference 
theme of the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians was, “The School 
Library and the Guidance Program.” 
Dr. Marshall S. Hiskey, of the De- 
partment of Guidance and Special 
Services at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, made some fine points in his 
keynote address, which can be read 
in the ILA Record, September, 1952. 


. For years your work has included 
the guidance of students in library usage 
and in broad and special fields of reading. 
Now you are concerned with the pupil 
and his special problems, the atypical 
child, the reluctant or shy child, and 
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many others who need help and en- 

couragement. 

The opportunities for assisting the child 
in leisure-time pursuits are unlimited.... 
Increased length of life, mechanization, 
and related factors may make it necessary 
to limit the amount of hours a person is 
permitted to work in order to give every- 
one a chance to earn a living. . . . Coun- 
seling and teaching for wise use of this 
time becomes almost as imperative as 
does vocational guidance. 

The logical place for the distribution 
of occupational materials is the library 
and the librarian can be invaluable in 
this program. ... Librarians can make 
materials available and, through displays, 
worthwhile suggestions, clever slogans, 
etc., students can be enticed to utilize 
such materials. . Occupational ma- 
terials in the hands of a clever librarian 
can become as exciting as adventure 
stories." 

At the same conference, Marjorie 
Stull presented a paper on the “Role 
of the Library in the School Guidance 
Program.”* She suggested five ways 
in which the library could contribute 
to a guidance program: (1) by pro- 
viding materials for teacher, coun- 
selor, and students; (2) by guiding 
the student in the selection and use 
of these materials; (3) by providing 
the students an opportunity to de- 
velop desirable social attitudes; (4) 
by observing student behavior; and 
(5) by providing the student the 
opportunity to experience the voca- 
tion of library service by being a li- 
brary assistant. 

Mildred L. Nickel, then Director 
of School Libraries in the Office of 
Public Instruction, described the 
school librarian in the October, 1950, 

1 Marshall Hiskey, ‘“‘A Look at Guidance in 

Public Schools,” ILA Record, Vol. VI, No. 1 
(September, 1952), pp. 4-11. 
2? Marjorie Stull, ‘‘Role of the Library in the 


School Guidance Program,” ILA Record, Vo!. VI, 
No. 1 (September, 1952), pp. 12-14. 
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issue of the Educational Press Bul- 
letin. 

The school librarian of today takes an 
active part in stimulating the use of 
learning materials. He meets with cur- 
riculum committees, not only to learn 
teachers’ needs, but also to aid in estab- 
lishing their purposes and to encourage 
more appropriate and more extensive use 
of materials. The librarian meets with 
those planning the school’s guidance ac- 
tivities for the same purposes. He takes 
an active part in stimulating the use of 
library resources in the school’s adult 
education and public relations program. 
In other words, he is no longer expected 
to wait passively until a student, teacher, 
or teaching department makes demands 
upon him—he stimulates the proper use 
of materials. There is, too, a marked in- 
crease today in the use of the library for 
recreational reading.* 


Another very notable project was 
that of the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram which brought about the publi- 
cation in 1953 of the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program Bulletin No. 18, 
“Reading for Living; An Index to 
Reading Materials,” prepared by the 
College of Education with the assist- 
ance of Alice Lohrer, Library School, 
University of Illinois. The splendid, 
170-page bulletin was prepared to aid 
teachers in finding books, short stories, 
and other reading materials which 
might be useful in giving young 
people insight into their own prob- 
lems—with the master list of prob- 
lem areas corresponding to the 
Mooney Problem Checklist. One sec- 
tion of the bulletin is devoted to a 
complete listing of titles, with an- 
notations and a summary of the 
problem areas they cover. 


3 Mildred Nickel, ‘“‘The School Library of 
Today,”’ Educational Press Bulletin, October, 1950, 
pp. 5-6. 
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I use only a few examples of the 
“forward look” school librarians were 
displaying in the “fifties” toward the 
total program of the school, and par- 
ticularly in reading guidance. In fact, 
though I wore the hat of a librarian 
first, these enriching experiences led 
to my interest and subsequent train- 
ing in the area of guidance and 
counseling. 

School librarians were among the 
earliest educators to recognize the 
needs of all children for an enriched 
program for the average child, the 
physically and mentally handicapped, 
and the mentally gifted child. An 
excellent article, “The School Library 
Program and the Gifted Child,” by 
Marie Behymer, was featured in the 
October, 1957, issue of Iilinois Li- 
braries. She pointed out the need for 
co-operative planning for the gifted, 
and the value of test results and other 
background information which the 
counselor could provide. Knowledge 
of reading level, interests, and back- 
ground of children can help to get the 
right book and the right child to- 
gether at the right time. If the school 
library is not adequate or the budget 
does not permit, she suggests that the 
school librarian should be a liaison 
between the child and the public li- 
brarian, in order to secure appropri- 
ate advanced material for the gifted 
child. 

Librarians are in a position to refer 
the counselor and other staff mem- 
bers to excellent reading lists and 
bibliographies for retarded readers. 
“Books for Retarded Readers,” 
(1958)* compiled at the Illinois State 
Library by Mrs. Vivian H. Howard, 


* See pages 271-287 this issue for revised list. 
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has been in great demand by®*librar- 
ians and teachers. Particularly out- 
standing for use with adolescents who 
find reading difficult is Gateways to 
Readable Books by Ruth Strang and 
others (Wilson, 1958). This annotated 
graded list suggests appealing books 
for young people who have not 
learned to read effectively, yet whose 
interests are those of normal adoles- 
cents. Other references are listed in 
the Reading Guidance Bibliography 
at the end of this article. 

The librarian is the key person in 
selecting and circulating informa- 
tional materials. The responsibility 
for discovering new sources of printed 
materials and planning the space to 
house them attractively and acces- 
sibly is that of the librarian. Occu- 
pational information of all types 
must be filed, and college and trade 
catalogs must be displayed where 
they can be used easily. Counselors 
and teachers like to be informed when 
new guidance materials are available 
with information regarding circula- 
tion procedure. 

Counselors will want to confer with 
the librarian regarding the purchase 
of books and materials for the pro- 
fessional library in the school. Ex- 
change of information of this nature 
can mutually benefit all departments. 

After interest tests, such as the 
Kuder Vocational Preference Record, 
are given to students, the librarian 
can be helpful in guiding them to the 
use of vertical file materials. The 
coding system in the Kuder manual 
is based on D.O.T. (Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles) and most of the 
filing systems are set up in this way. 
The counselor and/or the librarian 
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would find it helpful to spend some 
time training student library assist- 
ants to code, file, and help other 
students use the vertical file. 
Librarians should become familiar 
with the aims and objectives of the 
guidance program, just as they are 
aware of the aims and objectives of 
each class or department. When 
aware of the services offered students 
and staff, they will find many ways 
and areas in which they can make 
definite contributions. Publicizing 
materials by bulletin boards, book 
jacket displays, or displays in cases 
can be of real value to counselors. 
These efforts may provide the in- 
centive for a student to seek further 
information and counseling that may 
influence his entire life. When in- 
formed of the special needs of indi- 
vidual students, the librarian can 
assist the counselor in follow-up work 
—often leading to a greater apprecia- 
tion of reading as well as problem 
solving. The informal atmosphere of 
the library often brings about the 
revelation of a problem which may 
be referred to the counselor. The 
above suggestions came from a very 
well-organized leaflet prepared by the 
American School Counselor Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
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School Librarians, “Librarians and 
Counselors Work Together for an 
Effective Guidance Program in the 
School” (1960). Copies of the leaflet 
are available from either of the spon- 
soring organizations. 

Counselors and librarians both have 
the responsibility of creating a work- 
ing atmosphere which encourages 
maximum participation in programs 
enabling the student to have access 
to information and counseling which 
improve his understanding of himself 
and help him to assume increasingly 
greater responsibility for his own 
actions. The counselor is a specialist 
in his field, just as the librarian and 
the teacher are specialists in their 
fields. The work of one staff member 
is of no more importance than that 
of any other—each stands to gain in 
judgment and respect by sharing his 
specialty. None of us can be all 
things to all people. There are many 
disadvantages in “wearing two hats.” 
One needs to become a specialist in 
the area in which he can contribute 
most and to value the experience and 
understanding he has gained in the 
other. 

The bibliography of source ma- 
terials which follows lists only part 
of many materials available. 


SoME HELPFUL SOURCE MATERIALS 


Reading Guidance Sources 





American Library Association, Mariana K. McAllister, Chairman. 
Book Collection for High Schools. 6th ed. Chicago: 


Association, 1957. 


Basic 
American Library 


American Library Association, Elsa Berner, Chairman. A Basic Book Col- 
lection for Junior High Schools. 2nd ed. Chicago: American Library Asso- 


ciation, 1956. 
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De Boer, John J. Reading for Living: An Index To Reading Materials for 
Use in Human Relations in Secondary Schools. IUlinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram, Bulletin No. 18, Office of Public Instruction. Springfield: State of 
Illinois, 1953. 

Dunn, Anita, and others. Fare for the Reluctant Reader. Revised ed. Albany, 
New York: State Teachers College, 1952. 

Haebich, Kathryn A. Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953. 

Hanna, Geneva R. and McAllister, Mariana K. Books, Young People, and 
Reading Guidance. New York: Harper, 1960. 

Heaton, Margaret M., and Lewis, Helen B. Reading Ladders for Human Re- 
lations. Revised. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1956. 

National Council of Teachers of English, George Robert Carlsen, Chairman. 
Books for You: A List for Leisure Reading tor Use by Students in Senior 
High Schools. Champaign-Urbana: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1956. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn. Patterns in Reading. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1954. 

The Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries. 7th ed, 1957 and supple- 
ments. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1957. 

Stefferud, Alfred (ed.) The Wonderful World of Books. Boston: Houghton, 
1952. 

Strang, Ruth, and others. Gateways to Readable Books; An Annotated 
Graded List of Books in Many Fields for Adolescents Who Find Reading 
Difficult. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1958. 

American Library Association, Young Adult Services Division. Annotated 
reading lists prepared by the Office of Work with Young Adults, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, on such topics as “Off to Col- 
lege,” “Laughing Stock,” “A Man’s World,” “Off to Marriage,” “Bell 
Ringers,” “Choosing a Career,” and many others. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1959. 

Walker, Elinor. Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with 
Young People. Chicago: American Library Association, 1957. 


Vocational and Educational Books 





Burckel, Christian E. and Huber, William Hurt, (ed.) College Blue Book. 
9th ed. New York: Christian E. Burckel and Associates, 1959. 
Feingold, S. Norman. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. New York: 
Bellman Publishing Company, 1949-55. 
Fine, Benjamin. Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 
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Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1958. 


Gleazer, Edmund J. (ed.) American Junior Colleges. 5th ed. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1960. 


Irwin, Mary (ed.) American Universities and Colleges. 8th ed. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1960. 


Lovejoy, Clarence Earle. Lovejoy’s College Guide. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1959. 


Lovejoy, Clarence Earle. Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide: A Handbook 
of Job Training Opportunities. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Outlook Handbook: 
An Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D.C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 


Social and Personal Books 





Armstrong, David W. Questions Boys Ask. New York: Dutton, 1955. 


Bossard, James H. S. and Boll, Eleanor Stoker. The Girl that You Marry. 
Pennsylvania: Macrae-Smith, 1960. 


Duvall, Evelyn (Millis). The Art of Dating. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 


Duvall, Evelyn (Millis). Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. 


Duvall, Evelyn (Millis) and Hill, Reuben. When You Marry. Massachusetts: 
Heath, 1953. 


Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up. New York: McGraw, 1957. 
Fedder, Ruth. You, the Person You Want to Be. New York: McGraw, 1957. 


Landis, Judson T. and Landis, Mary G. Teen-agers Guide for Living. New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 

Landis, Paul Henry. Your Dating Days; Looking Forward to a Happy Mar- 
triage. New York: McGraw, 1954. 


Menninger, William Claire, and others. Blueprint for Teen-Age Living. New 
York: Sterling, 1958. 


Osborne, Ernest G. Understanding Your Parents. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. 


Overton, Grace. Living with Parents. Tennessee: Broadman Press, 1954. 


Scott, Judith Unger. Memo for Marriage. Pennsylvania: Macrae-Smith, 
1957. 


Strain, Frances Bruce. Love at the Threshold. New York: Appleton, 1952. 
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Some Pamphlet Sources 





Bellman Publishing Company, Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Careers, Largo, Florida. 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York. 

Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 East Tremont Avenue, New York 
60, New York. 





TALKING BooKs ON MAGNETIC TAPE 


Talking Books are now being produced on magnetic tape as well as on discs. The 
tapes, which at present are supplementing the Talking Book program, are steadily gaining 
favor. Books on Magnetic Tape No. 3: An Annotated, Cumulative List of More Than 
One Hundred Recorded Books . . . (October 1960) is now available free from the Division 
for the Blind, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Types of recorded books listed 
are classics, important books of the 18th and 19th centuries, 20th century novels, recent 
nonfiction, magazine articles, and radio programs. 

Librarians interested in keeping up to date on the Talking Book program may request 
the lists. Directions for borrowing the tapes are included. 
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The Library and the 
Senior Citizen 


ROSE VAINSTEIN 
Public Library Specialist 
Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education 


T IS a curious phenomenon that 

having been given a gift of added 
years we proceed to regard aging as 
one of the more significant and press- 
ing problems of the day. In February 
of this year, for example, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office released Senate 
Report No. 1121 titled, The Aged and 
the Aging in the United States: A 
National Problem. The nature and 
extent of this problem and particu- 
larly its relationship to libraries are 
the areas to be explored and dis- 
cussed in this article. 


THE AGED AND THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Since the turn of the century in 
1900, the average estimated life ex- 
pectancy at birth has increased from 
forty-nine years to approximately 
seventy. By 1960, man’s chances for 


Talk given at Illinois-Missouri Library As- 
sociation Conference, St. Louis, October 28, 1960. 


survival had so increased that the 
biblical “three score and ten” had 
become a reality. And in the years 
to come, with the probable medical, 
scientific, and technological advances, 
the gift of life may well be further 
extended. 

At the present time, there are over 
15 million persons age 65 and over, 
representing approximately 9 per 
cent of the total population in the 
United States. By 1970, it is esti- 
mated that the number will have in- 
creased to some 20 million persons, 
and by 1980, to about 25 million. 
Since there is a tendency to group all 
the aged together, chronologically 
speaking, it might be well to differ- 
entiate further among them. In the 
65-to-69 age bracket, there are 5.7 
million persons; in the 70-to-74 group, 
some 4.2 million; and in the 75-and- 
over group, 5.1 million persons. 

Of today’s 15 million aged, over 
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8.5 million are women and almost 
7 million are men. By 1980, the pre- 
ponderance of women in the 65-and- 
over age bracket will probably be 
even more marked: 14.3 million older 
women to 10.2 million older men. 
This trend has many community im- 
plications, particularly in the areas of 
personal and family relationships, 
housing, recreation, and the use of 
leisure time. 

Although the national average for 
those in the 65-and-over age bracket 
is around 9 per cent of our total 
population, that for individual states 
varies from a high of 11.6 per cent in 
Vermont to a low of 4.1 per cent in 
Alaska. For Illinois, the percentage 
is 9.2 and represents approximately 
one million of the state’s total popu- 
lation of some 10 million persons. For 
Missouri, the comparable percentage 
is around 11.0 and represents ap- 
proximately a half million of the 
state’s total population of over 4 
million. 

The several patterns of variations 
in urban-rural distribution of older 
people should also be noted. Despite 
certain urban numerical concentra- 
tions, there is an inverse relationship 
in the percentage of older persons in 
large cities as against those in small 
communities. The aged represent ap- 
proximately 7.6 per cent of the popu- 
lation of urban places of over one 
million population; 8.8 per cent in 
areas with populations of 10,000 to 
25,000; and 13.5 per cent in places 
with less than 1,000 population. 

Variations in education attainment 
also occur. Whereas the 1960 median 
or average school years completed by 
all adults (i.e. persons aged 25 years 
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and over) is about 10.8, that for the 
aged (i.e. persons aged 65 and over) 
is 8.4. By 1970, the average for all 
adults is expected to be 12.0 years, 
while that for older adults will be 
only 8.7. 

And although illiteracy is no longer 
a major problem in the United States, 
the condition still exists. For the na- 
tion as a whole, there are some 3.5 
million illiterates, with illiteracy de- 
fined as the inability to read and 
write either in English or in any other 
language. Missouri has a 2.1 per cent 
illiteracy rate and Illinois a 2.3 rate. 
What is of particular significance is 
the fact that, by far, the largest num- 
ber of illiterates fall into the older 
age groups. 


COMMUNITY ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE AGING 

Leaving the area of statistics. it 
might be well to consider community 
attitudes toward aging. John Walker 
Powell, in an address at the Washing- 
ton Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, commented that 
the so-called problems of aging are 
primarily the result of American at- 
titudes and only secondarily the re- 
sults of our economy. 

Our society appears to place em- 
phasis and value on youth and a 
youthful appearance. One of the 
highest compliments that can be paid 
to an older person is to say that he 
does not look his age. 

The next time you meet a retired 
person, see if he does not identify 
himself by his former rather than his 
current status. How much more fre- 
quent and immediate is the response, 
“I am an ex-school teacher” or “I 
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used to be a mechanic,” rather than 
the simple statement of fact, “I’m 
retired.” 

It would certainly appear that of 
prime importance is the development 
of a positive philosophy whereby re- 
tirement is not from but to life. We 
must develop and find acceptable 
other alternatives to lifelong gainful 
employment. Since longevity appears 
to be adding as many as ten and 
possibly even twenty years to life 
after retirement, these years must be- 
come satisfying and personally re- 
warding. This calls for a different 
emphasis on what constitutes mean- 
ingful activity, and necessitates 
adequate preparation. 


LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 


The task is a challenging one, and 
certainly one in which libraries and 
other educational agencies have an 
important role to play. Several short- 


and long-range objectives suggest 
themselves, all within the framework 
of the library’s regular and continu- 
ing responsibilities toward the entire 
community. 

Before objectives are outlined, it 
might be well to review the unique 
characteristics of the public library 
which provide guidelines and an ap- 
propriate climate and frame of ref- 
erence for administrative planning. 
With so many community groups in- 
terested and active in the field of 
aging, it is essential that each agency 
must delineate carefully its particular 
responsibilities and thereby determine 
its own unique contributions. Only 
those services and programs which 
will help attain and maintain library 
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objectives should be undertaken by 
the public library. 

As a community agency, the pub- 
lic library has these several unique 
educational characteristics: 


1. Among the various educational 
agencies, the public library represents 
a distinctively neutral ground in the 
community. Its resources and serv- 
ices are free and available to people 
of all ages. In our democratic society, 
the public library is not limited to 
any specific clientele, nor is it com- 
mitted to any particular doctrine. It 
provides and makes readily available 
materials on all issues, and all sides 
of issues. 


2. Materials from all fields of 
knowledge are considered the respon- 
sibility of the public library. These 
materials are uniquely varied, not 
only because of their diversity by 
subject but also because of the wide 
range within subjects selected to meet 
the varying educational and reading 
interest levels of individuals within 
the community. 


3. Materials acquired by the pub- 
lic library are not restricted to any 
particular physical format. Materials 
include not only books, but also 
pamphlets, documents, magazines, 
newspapers, maps, films, recordings, 
slides, tapes, musical scores, and 
works of art. 


4. Public library use is completely 
permissive, with a flexible but dy- 
namic program geared to individual 
needs and to interest or learning level. 
At hand to provide necessary guid- 
ance is a library staff with special 
education, training, and experience. 
Library resources and services are 
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available not only to individuals, but 
also to community groups. 

Within this framework, the library 
can then determine immediate and 
long-range goals in its work with the 
aging and the aged. Before specifics 
are suggested, however, it might be 
well to make one further and very 
important point. Work in this field 
should be considered an integral part 
of the total adult services program of 
the public library. 

A separate service for older adults 
does not appear to be either desirable 
or necessary. Ali libraries, regardless 
of size, can and should devote a pro- 
portionate and appropriate portion of 
their services and resources to work 
with adults, and senior citizens are 
considered a segment of that adult 
public. Some knowledge of the field 
is necessary, however, if effective li- 
brary planning and co-ordination at 
the community level is to take place. 


CLEARINGHOUSE FUNCTION 
OF LIBRARIES 

Before highlighting the many kinds 
of services libraries can offer to older 
adults, it might be well to discuss the 
primary role of the library’s book 
collection. The collection must be 
adequate, current, and reliable if pro- 
graming or service of any kind is to 
be offered in a specific field. If the 
library is to fulfill its unique clearing- 
house of information function, then 
book selection must become a prin- 
cipal concern. In so far as budget 
will allow, appropriate books in the 
field of aging should be acquired. 
These would include materials on 
health, medical care, and nutrition: 
housing and living arrangements; em- 
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ployment, income maintenance, and 
budgeting; recreation and the use of 
leisure time; and education and re- 
search. 

Materials represented would in- 
clude not only books, but also gov- 
ernment documents, reports, films, 
and other resources. The problem of 
the librarian will be one of careful 
selection in what appears to be a 
rapidly growing field. Taken into 
consideration will be the library’s 
total book budget, and the impor- 
tance of meeting needs in all other 
subject areas and for different age 
levels. 

Many useful bibliographies have 
already been prepared as guides to 
library selection. Librarians will par- 
ticularly want to check the September 
1, 1960, issue of the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Included 
in this issue is a four-page highly 
selective bibliography titled, “Aging 
in Today’s World: A Buying List.” 
Items recommended for first purchase 
are starred as are items recommended 
for reading by older people them- 
selves. 


SERVING THE INDIVIDUAL READER 

No one should assume that the 
older person has different reading 
interests merely because he is older. 
Fundamentally, his interests will be 
as varied or as narrow as the reading 
interests of adults in general. It is 
quite possible, however, that certain 
interests may become intensified with 
age. This will be due rather to in- 


creased leisure time and new oppor- 
tunities than to a sudden or dramatic 
shift in interests on reaching a sixty- 
fifth birthday. It is also true, that be- 
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cause an individual is over sixty-five 
he may experience certain physical or 
other limitations which can affect his 
reading. 

Sight, or rather the lack of sight, 
comes first to mind. Books in large 
type may need to be selected for the 
visually handicapped. For those who 
are blind, information should be 
readily available in the thirty-one 
regional libraries for the blind, a pro- 
gram of the Library of Congress. 
For those who are not blind as de- 
fined by Congress (and hence not 
eligible for Braille and talking books), 
the public library may wish to con- 
sider the purchase of commercial 
recordings, both musical and non- 
musical. These, of course, will be use- 
ful to the general public as well. 

For the arthritic, the librarian must 
think in terms of the physical weight 
of books, and for the functionally 
illiterate, pictorial books on an adult 
level and books with simple vocabu- 
lary but high adult reading interest 
are essential. For the foreign born 
who are literate in their native tongue 
but not English, books in foreign 
languages may need to be selected. 

Service to individual older adults 
provides an added challenge in that 
many who now have time to read do 
not have, nor have they ever had, the 
so-called library habit. This means 
that librarians must devise ways of 
introducing these individuals to the 
public library so they may become 
acquainted with its many satisfac- 
tions. And this must be done at a 
time when the older person is most 
likely to resist change. As Dr. Wilma 
Donohue explains, this resistance is 
not because older people are inca- 
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pable of change, but rather because 
life, up to this point, has presented 
so many obstacles and failures that 
anything new is apt to be rejected. 
Further, their past association with 
libraries is likely to have been in 
connection with school assignments 
rather than with leisure use for 
personal needs and satisfaction. Li- 
brarians must therefore devise new 
and different approaches in their 
services to such individuals. 

In this connection, it might be well 
to point up the need for, and the 
importance of, research. How, for 
example, can the public library effec- 
tively reach the older adult who lives 
in rural and sparsely populated areas? 
What must we know about the read- 
ing needs and interests of older adults 
with limited education? What are 
some effective patterns of service to 
the aging and the aged in convales- 
cent and nursing homes, in rehabili- 
tation centers, in homes for the aged, 
and old-age homes? How can the 
public library best serve the middle 
aged in preretirement planning? What 
are the training needs of librarians 
for this specialized area of service? 
These are but a few of the pressing 
questions which face librarians today. 

To serve the individual reader most 
effectively, the librarian must know 
not only something of the reader’s 
characteristics, but also something of 
the community’s characteristics. The 
librarian must have knowledge of 
other supplementary library resources 
in the community, the state, and the 
nation, so he may use these to the 
reader’s greatest advantage. Through 
a network of interlibrary loan, for 
example, many materials unavailable 
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locally may be borrowed from 
neighboring libraries, state and uni- 
versity libraries, and even the Library 
of Congress. 


PLANNING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


In order to determine a specific 
program of library service in the field 
of aging, it might be well to review 
and summarize some of the major 
activities which may be undertaken 
or considered: 

1. Readers’ guidance—assisting the 
individual older person to find appro- 
priate materials, whether for recrea- 
tion, information, education, or in- 
spiration. 

2. Program planning—helping day 
centers, senior-citizen groups, service 
agencies, and other community or- 
ganizations plan programs of interest 
and variety for their membership, 
using library resources, materials, and 
information. 

3. Adult Education — providing li- 
brary service to community groups 
through such library-sponsored or 
co-operatively planned programs as 
lectures, forums, discussion programs, 
book reviews, film services, exhibits 
and displays, radio and television 
programs, and other similar activities. 

4. Service to specialized personnel 
—serving the professional and lay 
worker in the field with technical 
materials. Included as_ specialized 
personnel are doctors, nurses, social 
workers, recreation leaders, guidance 
workers, labor leaders, health educa- 
tors, occupational therapists, friendly 
visitors, and other community volun- 
teers, personnel directors, and min- 
isters. 
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5. Public relations — publicizing 
(both inside and outside the library 
building) the library’s many re- 
sources, services and programs, 
through such devices as exhibits, dis- 
plays, booklists, and publicity re- 
leases. 


6. Service to shut-ins— providing 
library service to shut-ins, whether in 
their own home setting, in hospitals 
and institutions, or in nursing homes 
and homes for the aged. 


7. Retirement planning — working 
with business, industry, unions, upi- 
versity extension, and adult educa- 
tion programs, etc., in their provision 
of courses relating to preparation for 
successful retirement. 


8. Community planning — working 
with local governmental, social and 
welfare agencies in their community- 
wide planning to meet the economic, 
health, social, recreational, educa- 
tional, housing, and other needs of 
the aged. 


From among these eight general 
kinds of activities, each library must 
determine what it can most appro- 
priately provide that will be con- 
sistent with the library’s over-all 
objectives, its staff and other re- 
sources, and what has the highest 
priority of need for the particular 
community. The desire for action and 
immediate results is most under- 
standable. It should not, however, 
propel the library into a program for 
which it is only partially prepared, 
or one which might result in an over- 
emphasis of service to a particular 
age group. 
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THE LIBRARY'S ROLE, CHALLENGE 
AND OPPORTUNITY 


Obviously some sort of survey or 
study by the library staff is a first 
step. The library’s role may be a 
supporting one, an initiating one, or 
both. The library’s limits, where these 
limits exist, stem from the difficulty 
in designing a program which will 
provide a unique and yet important 
and needed community service. What 
should not be overlooked is the li- 
brary’s great advantage and asset— 
flexibility. The library program and 
emphasis may be altered at any time 
to*accommodate and reflect changing 
community needs. Another aspect of 
the library’s flexibility lies in its 
ability to work effectively with in- 
dividuals and with groups. Then too, 
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its services and resources can be 
geared to the college graduate as well 
as the adult with a fifth grade educa- 


tion or less. The library can serve 
the sighted and the blind, the farmer 
and the industrialist, and can serve 
them equally well in the library or 
in the home, with books or with non- 
book materials. The problem, then, 
is not what needs to be done, but 
rather what is best, appropriate, and 
of highest priority. Truly, this is a 
challenge and an opportunity. 

With its ability to supplement, 
complement, and augment local serv- 
ices and resources for the aging, the 
public library today stands in a 
unique position of making important, 
positive, and dynamic contributions 
to the community and to the nation. 


“PaTHs TO LONG LIFE” 


The publication of “Paths to Long Life,” a selected book list designed to create a 
greater understanding of aging, has been announced by the Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association. The list was compiled for the division by the Wisconsin 


Library Association. 


“Paths to Long Life,” which lists over one hundred novels, short stories, dramas, and 
essays, is made up of imaginative literature providing views on aging and its effect on 
individuals through the eyes of children, adults, and the aged themselves. 

The list represents an effort to collect literary works which point up the many ways 
in which human beings cope with the needs and adjustments in a long life. It focuses 
on psychological, vocational, or sociological factors in some cases and, in others, deals with 
the spiritual foundations and integrity of character needed in the whole span of life. 

Copies of the list are available from the Adult Services Division of the ALA, 50 E. 


Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price: 
$7.50 per hundred. 


ten cents each; lots of one hundred or more, 
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Books for Retarded Readers 


ALMA LUNDEEN 
Institutional Consultant, Illinois State Library 


and 


MARGARET PENDERGRASS 
Head, Juvenile Department, Illinois State Library 


OOKS FOR SLOW READERS have easy vocabulary, high interest content, and 

attractive format. Titles in this list are selected for use with students 
from primary grades through high school. The books have been classified 
according to reading level (RL) and interest level (IL) and assigned grade 
levels in each classification. Prices were obtained from several sources and 
may vary from those given in Books in Print. 


Adrian, Mary (pseud.). The Fiddler Crab. Holiday, 1953. $2.00. Easy science 
story. (RL 3-4, IL 3-6) Also: Gray Squirrel, 1955, and Garden Spider, 1951. 

Adrian, Mary (pseud.). The Firehouse Mystery. Houghton, 1950. $2.25. 
(RL 3, IL 3-6) Also: Tugboat Mystery, 1950. 

Aesop. Aesop’s Fables. Selected and edited by Laura Harris. Garden City, 
1954. $2.75. Forty-five of Aesop’s fables, simply retold and fittingly illus- 
trated. Large type. (RL 2-3, IL any age) 

Agle, Nan Hayden, and Wilson, Ellen. Three Boys and a Helicopter. Scribner, 
1958. $2.50. Informative, lively, easy to read. (RL 3, IL through 5) 

Other books are Three Boys and a Lighthouse, 1951; . . . and a Mine, 1954; 
. and the Remarkable Cow, 1952: ... and a Train, 1956: ... and a 
Tugboat, 1953. 

Aldis, Dorothy. Ride the Wild Waves. Putnam, 1957. $2.75. The voyage of 
the Puritans to Salem in the Winthrop Fleet in 1630, as seen through the 
eyes of a twelve-year-old boy. (RL 5, IL through Junior High School) 

Aldis, Dorothy. Cindy. Putnam, rev. ed., 1959. $2.75. Cindy, a tomboy, had 
a difficult time in adjusting to girls when her boy companions outgrew her. 
(RL 3-4, IL 3-5) 

Allabout Series. Random, $1.95. Various phases of science written by authori- 
ties, simply but suitably illustrated. Some photography. Indexed. (RL 4-6, 
IL 5 up) Some of the titles are: 

All About Dinosaurs (Andrews), 1953. 
All About Strange Beasts of the Past (Andrews), 1956. 
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All About Radio and Television (Gould), 1958. 

All About Animals and Their Young (McClung), 1958. 

All About Famous Inventors and Their Inventions (Pratt), 1957. 

All About Eggs and How They Change Into Animals (Selsam), i952. 
All About Archaeology (White), 1959. 

All About Great Rivers of the World (White), 1957. 

All About the Stars (White), 1954. 

Allen, Gertrude E. Tammy Chipmunk and His Friends. Houghton, 1950. 
$1.50. Scientifically correct. Large print. (RL 3, IL 3-5) 

Allsop, Kenneth. Last Voyages of the Mayflower. Winston, 1955. $1.75. High 
interest, moderate reading level may make this useful through Junior High 
School. (RL 5-6) 

American Adventure Series. Watts. $2.95. Biographies of Buffalo Bill, Black 
Hawk, Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone, John Paul Jones, Kit Carson, Wild 
Bill Hickok, plus other titles of interest to boys. (RL 3-6, IL 3-8) 

American Heritage Series. Dutton. $1.95. People and events of American 
history. (RL 4-5, IL 7-8) 

Anderson, Betty Baxter. Alabama Raider. Winston, 1957. $2.75. The ex- 
ploits of a Confederate cruiser, the “Alabama.” (RL 6, IL through junior 
High School) 

Anderson, Charles W. Afraid to Ride. Macmillan, 1957. $2.75. Since the girl 
is sixteen, this book may be used through Junior High School. (RL 5-6) 


Anderson, Neil (pseud.). Freckle Face. Crowell, 1957. $2.50. Especially con- 
soling for young girls similarly afflicted. (RL 2-3, IL through 4) 


Anderson, William R. First Under the North Pole: the Voyage of the Nau- 
tilus. World, 1959. $2.75. Very large type and photographic illustrations. 
(RL 5-6, IL 5 up) 


Archibald, Joe. Full Count. Macrae, 1956. $2.75. Baseball. High interest, 
easy reading level for Junior-Senior High School. 


Atwater, Richard Tupper and Florence. Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Little, 1938. 
$3.00. Funny. (RL 4-5, IL 4 up) 


Aulaire, Ingri and Parin d’. Benjamin Franklin. Doubleday, 1950. $2.75. 
Picture book size, large colorful illustrations. (RL 3, IL 3 up) Similar are 
George Washington, 1936; Abraham Lincoln, 1939; Leif the Lucky, 1951: 
Columbus, 1955; Buffalo Bill, 1950; and Pocahontas, 1946, by the same 
authors. 


Averill, Esther. The Cat Club. Harper, 1944. $1.50. To continue the ad- 
ventures of Jenny Linsky are The School for Cats, 1947; Jenny's First 
Party, 1948; Jenny’s Moonlight Adventure, 1949: Jenny’s Adopted Brothers, 
1952; How the Brothers Joined the Cat Club, 1953; Jenny Goes to Sea, 
1957. (RL 3, IL 3-5, or anyone who likes cats) 
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Ayars, James S. Basketball Comes to Lonesome Point. Viking, 1952. $2.50. 
(RL 5, IL 5-8) 


Baker, Nina Brown. Amerigo Vespucci. Knopf, 1956. $2.50. (RL 5-6, IL 
through 7) 


Baker, Nina Brown. Juan Ponce de Leon. Knopf, 1957. $2.50. This biography 
begins at age fifteen. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High School) 


Baker, Rachel. Angel of Mercy: the Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix. Messner, 
1955. $2.95. (RL 8, IL 8-12) 


Bannon, Laura. The Famous Baby-Sitter. Whitman, 1960. $2.75. A tale of 
a Texas fiesta. (RL 3, IL 3-5) 


Barr, Jene. Fast Trains! Busy Trains. A. Whitman, 1957. $1.25. Large 
(18-point) type. (RL 2, IL 2 up) Also: Big Wheels—Little Wheels, 1955. 


Barr, Jene. Good Morning, Teacher. A. Whitman, 1957. $1.25. Also: Baker 
Bill, 1953; Ben’s Busy Service Station, 1956; Fireman Fred, 1952; Mike, 
the Milkman, 1953; Policeman Paul, 1952; Mr. Mailman, 1954; This Is 
My Country, 1959. May be used with adults since children are not played 
up in the story. Eighteen-point type. (RL 2) 


Bartlett, Ruth. Insect Engineers: The Story of Ants. Morrow, 1957. $2.75. 
A “believe-it-or-not” kind of nature study. (RL 4, IL through Junior High 
School) 


Batchelor, Julie Forsyth. A Cap for Mul Chand. Harcourt, 1950. $2.50. 
About an eleven-year-old boy of India. Large type. (RL 4, IL 4-5) 


Bate, Norman. Who Built the Bridge? Scribner, 1954. $2.75. About machines 
used in building a bridge. Illustrations in brown make the book appear to 
be for older children. (RL 3, IL 3-8) Similar are Who Built the Highway?, 
1953: and Who Built the Dam?, 1958. 


Bealer, Alex W. The Picture-Skin Story. Holiday, 1957. $2.75. A young 
Sioux Indian recounts a story in true Indian fashion—by pictures. (RL 2-3, 
IL through 6) 


Beatty, Hetty Burlingame. Little Wild Horse. Houghton, 1949. $2.50. 
(RL 2, IL through 3) 


Beginner Books. Random. $1.95. A variety of material, factual and fictional. 
(RL 1-2, IL 1-5, varying with the title) Representative titles are: 
Book of Laughs (Cerf), 1959. 
Book of Riddles (Cerf), 1960. 
The King’s Wish (Elkin), 1960. 
You Can Go to the Moon (Freeman), 1959. 
Green Eggs and Ham (Geisel), 1960. 
Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards (Hitte), 1960. 
The Whales Go By (Phleger), 1959. 
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Beim, Jerrold. Country Garage. Morrow, 1952. $2.25. Large type. Also: 
Shoeshine Boy, 1954. (RL 2, IL 2-5) 

Bialk, Elisa. Taffy’s Foal. Houghton, 1949. $3.00. (RL 5-6, IL 5-9) 

Birnbaum, Abe. Green Eyes. Capitol, 1953. $2.95. A cat’s first year. Picture 
story. (RL 2, IL 2-4) 

Bishop, Claire Huchet. The Five Chinese Brothers. Coward, 1938. $2.50. 
An old Chinese story. (RL 3, IL to 9) 

Bishop, Curtis. Larry Comes Home. Steck, 1955. $2.00. Little League base- 
ball. Other stories about Larry, now twelve, are Larry of Little League and 
Larry Leads Off. (RL 4, IL through 8) 

Black, Irma Simonton. Dusty and His Friends. Holiday, 1950. $2.00. About 
a friendly beagle, a kitten, and a boy. Large print. Also by this author, 
Hamlet, a Cocker Spaniel, 1938; and Maggie, a Mischievous Magpie, 1949. 
(RL 3, IL through 6) 

Bontemps, Arna Wendell. The Fast Sooner Hound. Houghton, 1942. $2.75. 
About a hound that outran the train. Tall tale. (RL 4, IL through Junior 
High School) Also: Slappy Hooper, the Wonderful Sign Painter, 1946. 

Bragdon, Elspeth. That Jud! Viking, 1957. $2.50. Good character develop- 
ment. Boy is twelve. (RL 5-6, IL 5-8) 

Bridges, William. Zoo Babies. Morrow, 1953. $2.95. (RL 4, IL 4-12) 

Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt. Cats. Harcourt, 1950. $2.50. Science picture 
book in large clear print. (RL 4, IL 4 up) Other science picture books by 
this author: Turtles, 1945; Starlings, 1948; Coyotes, 1946; Grasshopper 
Book, 1943. 

Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt. Wonder World of Ants. Harcourt, 1937. $2.25. 
(RL 7-8, IL Junior-Senior High School) 

Brown, Bill and Rosalie. Whistle Punk. Coward, 1956. $2.25. Filled with 
the excitement of logging. (RL 3-4, IL to 9) 

Brown, Marcia. Stone Soup. Scribner, 1947. $2.50. Old folk tale about the 
soldiers who tricked the unwilling villagers into providing food. (RL 3, 
IL 3 up) 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Sneakers. Scott, 1955. $2.50. Seven stories about 
a cat named Sneakers. Short sentences, large type. (RL 3, IL 3-6) 

Bulla, Clyde Robert. Old Charlie. Crowell, 1957. $2.50. Boys, twelve and 
six, save a horse from a fate worse than glue. (RL 2, IL to 7) Also John 
Billington, Friend of Squanto, 1956; Down the Mississippi, 1954: Eagle 
Feather, 1953; Riding the Pony Express, 1948; Star of Wild Horse Canyon, 
1953; Secret Valley, 1949; Surprise for a Cowboy, 1950; A Ranch for 
Danny, 1951. (RL 2-4, IL through 6) , 

Burton, Virginia Lee. Calico, the Wonder Horse. Houghton, 1950. $2.25. 
Illustrations resemble comic strips. (RL 4, IL to 9) Other titles by this 
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author: Katy and the Big Snow, 1943; Mike Mulligan and his Steam 
Shovel, 1939; The Little House, 1942. Characters are inanimate. (RL 3, 
IL to 9) 

Cavanah, Frances. Our Country’s Story. Rand, 1945. $2.95. (RL 3, IL 3-5) 


Child Study Association of America. Holiday Storybook. Crowell, 1952. 
$3.50. Large print. (RL 3-4, IL to 6) 

Childhood of Famous Americans Series. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.92. Much of each 
biography is devoted to childhood with a chapter or two on later life and 
accomplishments. (RL 3-4, IL to 8) Illustrative titles are: 

Albert Einstein: Boy Mathematician (Hammontree), 1960. 
Carl Ben Eielson: Young Alaskan Pilot (Myers), 1960. 
Francis Scott Key: Boy with a Song (Stevenson), 1960. 

Christopher, Matt. Baseball] Pals. Little, 1956. $2.50. (RL 3, IL 3-6) Aliso: 
Lucky Baseball Bat, 1954; and Basketball Sparkplug, 1957. 

Clark, Electa. The Pennywinks. Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. $2.25. A family story. 
(RL 5-6, IL wide because of many ages represented) Followed by The 
Pennywinks Carnival. 

Cleary, Beverly. Henry Huggins. Morrow, 1950. $2.25. First of a series of 
humorous stories about Henry, his dog, Ribsy, and his friends. Good lure 
for reluctant readers. (RL 3, IL to 6) 

Coggins, Herbert. Busby and Co. Whittlesey, 1952. $2.25. Humorous. (RL 
3-4, IL through 5) 

Commager, Henry Steele. The First Book of American History. Watts, 1957. 
$1.95. CRL 5-6, IL anyone seeking a refresher book in American history) 
Cooke, Emogene. Fun-Time Window Garden. Children’s Press, 1957. $2.50. 

(RL 3-5, IL to 7) 

Coombs, Charles. Project Mercury. Morrow, 1960. $2.75. (RL 4-5, IL 4 up) 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Bears on Hemlock Mountain. Scribner, 1952. $2.00. 
(RL 3, IL to 6) 

Darling, Louis. Penguins. Morrow, 1956. $2.00. (RL 4-5, IL through 8) 

Daugherty, James. Andy and the Lion. Viking, 1938. $2.50. Large black 
print. Rugged illustrations. (RL 3, IL through Junior High School) 

Daugherty, Sonia. Vanka’s Donkey. Lippincott, 1940. $2.50. Adult theme. 
Bold, oversize type. (RL 3, IL 3 up) 


Deming, Therese. Little Eagle. A. Whitman, 1957. $2.00. Revision of a 1931 


book. (RL 1-2, IL to 4) Also: Indians in Winter Camp, Rev. 1957. 
De Vault, M. Vere, and Munch. Theodore W. Horned Lizards. Steck. 1957 
$1.50. Large print. (RL 2-3, IL 4-5) 
Discovery Books. Mary Austin, ed. Garrard. $2.35. (RL 2-4, IL 2 up) 
1960 titles are: 
Theodore Roosevelt (Beach). 
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Lafayette (Bishop). 
Abraham Lincoln (Colver). 
Clara Barton (Rose). 
Daniel Boone (Wilkie). 

Dobbs, Rose. The Discontented Village. Coward, 1946. $2.00. Based on an 
old adage. (RL 4, IL 4 up) 

Dobbs, Rose, ed. Once Upon a Time. Random, 1950. $2.00. A collection of 
folk tales. (RL 3-4, IL 5-6) 

Dolch, Edward W. and Marguerite. Lodge Stories. Garrard, 1957. $2.50. 
To schools, $1.50. Emphasizes good storytelling and literary quality as well 
as simplicity of vocabulary. There are several other books in this Basic 
Vocabulary Series. (RL 3-4, IL 3-5) 

Driggs, Howard R. Nick Wilson: Pioneer Boy Among the Indians. Aladdin, 
1951. $1.75. True Story. (RL 4-5, IL to 7) 

Driggs, Howard R. Pitch Pine Stories. Aladdin, 1951. $2.50. A dozen 
stories of colonial and pioneer days. (RL 3-4, IL to 7) 

Du Soe, Robert C. Sea Boots. Longmans, 1949. $2.50. A young Mexican- 
American boy learns to be a fisherman. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High 
School) 

Earle, Olive Lydia. Robins in the Garden. Morrow, 1953. $2.50. Large print. 
(RL 3-4, IL through 6) 

Elkin, Benjamin. Six Foolish Fishermen. Children’s Press, 1957. $2.50. (RL 2, 
IL 2-3) 

Elms, Francis Raymond. Let’s Explore the Great Lakes. A. Whitman, 1953. 
$2.00. Also: Our United States: How It Grew, 1942. (RL 5, IL 5-9) 

Embry, Margaret. The Blue-Nosed Witch. Holiday, 1955. $2.00. (RL 4, 
IL to 9) 

English, James W. Tailbone Patrol. Holiday, 1955. $2.75. Funny. Boy 
Scout story. (RL 5, IL through 8) 

Erickson, Phoebe. Cattail House. Children’s Press, 1949. $2.80. About a 
muskrat. (RL 3, IL 4-5) By the same author is Slip; the Story of a Little 
Fox, 1948. 

Estes, Eleanor. The Moffats. Harcourt, 1941. $2.95. (RL 5-6, IL to 9) 

Ets, Marie Hall. Mr. Penny’s Race Horse. Viking, 1956. $2.00. Funny. 
(RL 2, IL to 6) 

Evers, Alf. Slick ’n Me and the Fallon Case. Holt, 1953. $2.75. Fun from 
start to finish. (RL 5, IL through 9) 

Fenner, Phyllis R., ed. Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys. Grosset, 1950. $1.50. 
(RL 5, IL 5 up) 

Fenner, Phyllis R., ed. Giggle Box. Knopf, 1950. $3.00. Fifteen funny stories. 
(RL 4, IL 5-6) 
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Fenner, Phyllis R., ed., Horses, Horses, Horses. Grosset, 1949. $1.50. (RL 6, 
IL to 9) 


First Book Series. Watts, $1.95. Covers a wide variety of subjects. Early 
books easy, later ones on higher level. (RL 4-7, IL 4 up) Some titles are: 
The First Book of Eskimos (Brewster), 1952. 

The First Book of Trees (Cormack), 1951. 

The First Book of Italy (Epstein), 1959. 

The First Book of Mexico (Epstein), 1955. 

The First Book of India (Hahn), 1955. 

The First Book of Tropical Mammals (Hoke), 1958. 
The First Book of the West Indies (Hughes), 1955. 
The First Book of the Antarctic (Icenhower), 1956. 
The First Book of Israel (Kubie), 1953. 

The First Book of Canada (Lineaweaver), 1955. 

The First Book of West Germany (Lobsenz), 1959. 
The First Book of the Panama Canal (Markun), 1958. 
The First Book of Japan (Mears), 1953. 

The First Book of Festivals Around the World (Reck), 1957. 
The First Book of Ancient Rome (Robinson), 1959. 
The First Book of Basketball (Schiffer), 1959. 

The First Book of Football (Schiffer), 1958. 

The First Book of England (Streatfield), 1956. 

The First Book of Mammals (Williamson), 1957. 


Fishel, Richard, and Hare, Clair. Terry and Bunky Play Baseball. Putnam, 
1947. $1.95. (RL 4, IL through 7) Similar are: Terry and Bunky Play 
Basketball, 1948; Terry and Bunky Play Football, 1949; Terry and Bunky 
Play Hockey, 1948. 


Fletcher, Sydney E. Big Book of Cowboys. Grosset, 1950. $1.00. Oversize 
book with excellent illustrations in color, and not too much text. (RL 3, 
IL 3 up) 


Folklore of the World Series. Garrard. $2.80. (RL 3, IL 3-8) New titles: 
Stories from Hawaii (Dolch), 1960. 
Stories from Japan (Dolch), 1960. 
Stories from Mexico (Dolch). 1960. 


Follett Beginning-to-Read Series. Follett. $1.08. A series designed to make 
children want to read. The vocabulary is controlled and each book is 
exceptionally well written and attractively illustrated. (RL 1-3, IL 2 up) 
Illustrative titles are: 

Benny and the Bear (Carleton). 1960. 

Too Many Dogs (Dupre), 1960. 
Christopher Columbus (Judson). 1960. 

In John’s Back Yard (Meeks). 1957. 

Miss Hattie and the Monkey (Olds), 1958. 
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Foster, Virgil E. Close-up of a Honeybee. W. R. Scott, 1960. $3.00. Lively 
text and close-up photographs. (RL 3-4, IL 3 up) 

Franklin, George Cory. Monte. Houghton, 1948. $2.75. About the fiercest 
grizzly in the Five Rivers Country. (RL 5, IL 5-7) 

Franklin, George Cory. Pedro, the Road Runner. Hastings, 1957. $2.50. 
Fictionized. (RL 3-4, IL to 8) 

Franklin, George Cory. Tricky. Houghton, 1949. $2.50. About a red fox. 
(RL 5, IL 5-7). Also Zorra, 1957, sequel to Tricky. 

Frontiers of America Books. Children’s Press, 1960. $2.50. A remedial series 
about real people in history. (RL 3, IL 3-8) Titles, all by Edith McCall, 
are: Explorers in a New World; Heroes of the Western Outposts; Men on 
Iron Horses; Settlers on a Strange Shore. 

Gall, Alice Crew, and Crew, Fleming. Here, There, and Everywhere. Oxford, 
1950. $2.50. Nine short, simple nature tales. (RL 3, IL through 6) 

Gall, Alice Crew, and Crew, Fleming. Little Black Ant. Oxford, 1936. $2.75. 
(RL 4, IL 4-6) 

Gard. Robert E. A Horse Named Joe. Little, 1956. $2.75. May be useful 
for emotionally disturbed boys. (RL Junior High School, IL Junior-Senior 
High School) 

Garfield, James B. Follow My Leader. Viking, 1957. $2.75. Good story, 
interesting information about a blind boy’s adjustment to a Seeing Eye 
dog. (RL 5-6, IL 5-8 or 9) 

Garst. Doris Shannon. Will Rogers, Immortal Cowboy. Messner, 1950. $2.95. 
(RL 7-9, IL 7-12) 

Getting To Know Series. Coward, 1960. $2.50. History. (RL 5-6, IL 5 up) 
Some titles are: 

Getting To Know Thailand (Ayer), 1959. 
Getting To Know Liberia (Craz), 1958. 
Getting To Know Japan (Jakeman), 1960. 
Getting To Know Nigeria (Olden), 1960. 

Gilbert. Helen E. Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree. Abingdon, 1946. 
$2.50. Told with charm and humor. Adult characters. Large type, picture 
book format. (RL 3, IL 3 up) Similar is Dr. Trotter and His Big Gold 
Watch, 1948. 

Gleick, Beth Youman. Time Is When. Rand, 1960. $2.75. Can be used with 
slow fourth grade children. (RL 1, IL 1-3) 


Goudey, Alice E. Here Come the Bears. Scribner, 1954. $2.50. Large print. 
(RL 3-4, IL 3-5) Similar books are available on beavers, 1957; deer, 1955; 
elephants, 1955; lions, 1956; whales, 1956; and seals, 1957. 


Greene, Marjorie S. Cowboy of the Ramapos. Abelard, 1956. $2.50. Revo- 
lutionary War period. Exciting. (RL 5-7, IL 5-9) 
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Gulick, Peggy. Sing Sang Sung and Willie. Knopf, 1947. $2.50. About a 
family of pandas. (RL 2-3, IL through 4) Continued in Dear Uncle Looey, 
1951. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. Big City. Macmillan, 1947. $3.00. Illustrations dig- 
nified and authentic. Large print. (RL 3, IL 3 up) 

Haig-Brown, Roderick L. Mounted Police Patrol. Morrow, 1954. $2.95. 
Adventure-mystery story. Large print, fast pace. (RL Junior High School, 
IL Junior-Senior High School) 

Harris, Louise Dyer, and Dyer, Norman. Slim Green. Little, 1955. $2.50. A 
year in the life of a little green snake. (RL 3-4, IL through 6) 

Hatch, Alden. Young Ike. Messner, 1953. $2.75. Clear style, short sentences, 
easy vocabulary. (RL 6, IL 6-8) 

Hausman, Leon A. The Illustrated Book of the Sea. Grosset. 1957. $3.95. 
Brief but well organized. (RL 5, IL 5-8) 

Henderson, Le Grand. Cats for Kansas, by Le Grand, pseud. Abingdon, 1948. 
$2.50. American folklore. (RL 3-4, IL 3-4 up) Also: Cap’n Dow and the 
Hole in the Doughnut, 1946; Why Cowboys Sing in Texas, 1950; When 
the Mississippi Went Wild, 1952. 

Henderson, Le Grand. Matilda, by Le Grand, pseud. Abingdon, 1956. $2.00. 
Campus folklore. (RL 4-5, IL 5 up) 

Henry, Marguerite. Born to Trot. Rand, 1950. $2.95. For lovers of horse 
stories. (RL 5, IL 5 up) 

Henry, Marguerite. Little-or-Nothing from Nottingham. Whittlesey, 1949. 
$2.00. About a dog. (RL 4, IL 4-5) 

Heppner, Elizabeth. Inki. Macmillan, 1957. $2.75. About training a pet to be 
a Seeing Eye dog. (RL 5, IL 5-9) 

Hoffine, Lyla. Running Elk. Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. $2.50. About an Indian 


boy of the Dakota country who wanted to become a medicine man. (RL 
4, IL 4-6) 

Hofsinde, Robert. Indian Sign Language. Morrow, 1956. $2.50. Authentic 
Indian sign language. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High School) 

Hogner, Dorothy. Frogs and Polliwogs. Crowell, 1956. $2.50. Attractive; saat 
print. (RL 4, IL 4-7) 

Huntington, Harriet E. Let’s Go to the Desert. Doubleday, 1949. $2.75. 
Photographic illustrations. Nature study. (RL 3-4, IL 5) 

Huntington, Harriet E. The Praying Mantis. Doubleday, 1957. $2.00. In- 
formative. Photographic illustrations. (RL 3-4, IL through 6) 

Hurd, Edith Thacher. Benny the Bulldozer. Lothrop, 1947. $2.00. (RL 3, 
IL to 6) 

I Want To Be Series. Carla Greene. Childrens Press. $2.00. May be used 
with older children who have great reading difficulty. The illustrations are 
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geared to quite young children. Easy vocational material. (RL 1-3, IL 1-5) 
Recent titles are: ] Want to Be a Dentist, 1960: I Want to Be a Librarian, 
1960; J Want to Be an Airplane Hostess, 1960; I Want to Be a Cowboy, 
1959; I Want to Be a Mechanic, 1959. 

Johnson, Margaret S. Snowshoe Paws. Morrow, 1949. $2.00. About a cat from 
the Humane Society shelter. (RL 2-3, IL 2-5) Many other anime) stories 
by this author are useful for slow readers. 

Johnston, Laurie and Richard. Elizabeth Enters; The Story of a Queen. 
Scribner, 1953. $3.00. (RL 5-6, IL 5-9) 

Junior Science Books. Nancy Larrick, ed. Garrard, $2.25. (RL 2-5, IL 2 up) 
Titles are: 

Junior Science Book of Beavers (Crosby), 1960. 
Junior Science Book of Stars (Crosby), 1960. 
Junior Science Book of Electricity (Feravolo), 1960. 
Junior Science Book of Flying (Feravolo), 1960. 
Junior Science Book of Magnets (Feravolo), 1960. 
Junior Science Book of Trees (Lemmon), 1960. 

Kane, Henry Bugbee. Wild World Tales; the Tale of the Mouse, the Moth 
and the Crow. Knopf, 1949. $3.00. Each tale was first published separately. 
(RL 4, IL 4 up) 

Key, Alexander. Cherokee Boy. Westminster, 1957. $2.75. (RL 5-7, IL 5-10) 

King, Robin (pseud.) Hund/ Is a Dog. Dutton, 1956. $2.25. About a dog 
trained for rescue work in the Alps. (RL 2, IL 2-4) 

Landmark Series. Random. $1.95. Attractive books on historical and bio- 
graphical subjects. (RL varies, usually about 5, IL usually to 7-8) New 
titles are: 

The Story of Australia (Day), 1960. 
Florence Nightingale (Hume), 1960. 
The Alaska Gold Rush (McNeer), 1960. 
Heroines of the Early West (Ross), 1960. 

Larom, Henry V. Bronco Charlie. Whittlesey, 1951. $2.25. Based on the life 
of pony express rider, Bronco Charlie Miller. Large print. (RL 4-5, IL 
through 6) 

Lauber, Patricia. Clarence the TV Dog. Coward. 1955. $2.50. A family 
story. (RL 5-6, IL to 9) Also: Clarence Goes to Town, 1957. 

Lauber, Patricia. Found: One Orange-Brown Horse. Random, 1957. $1.95. 
Large print. Plenty of conversation. (RL 3-4, IL to 6) 

Lawson, Robert. Ben and Me. Little, 1939. $3.00. Life of Benjamin Franklin 
as revealed by his mouse, Amos. (RL 5, IL through Junior High School) 
Legacy Books. Random, $1.50. New versions of great myths, legends, and 
folk tales by famous storytellers of today. (RL 4-5. IL 4 up) Some recent 

titles are: 
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Sinbad the Sailor (Benchley), 1960. 

The Song of Roland (Clark), 1960. 

Paul Bunyan (Dolbier), 1959. 

The Adventures of Hercules (Fadiman), 1960. 
William Tell (Scherman), 1960. 


Le Sueur, Meridel. Nancy Hanks of Wilderness Road. Knopf, 1949. $2.75. 
(RL 4, IL through 6) Little Brother of the Wilderness (Johnny Appleseed) 
is of about the same reading and interest level. 


Le Sueur, Meridel. The River Road; a Story of Abraham Lincoln. Knopf, 
1954. $2.75. Lincoln’s trip down the Mississippi to New Orleans. (RL 4-5, 
IL to 7) 

Let’s Go To Series. Putnam, $1.95. Good preparation for trips. (RL 2-4, 
IL 2 up) Some titles are: 

Let’s Go to a Dentist (Buchheimer), 1959. 
Let’s Go to a Harbor (Hammond), 1959. 
Let’s Go to a Weather Station (Wolfe), 1959. 

Lewellen, John. Tee-Vee Humphrey. Knopf, 1957. $2.50. Humorous (RL 5, 

IL to 7) 


Lewellen, John. Tommy Learns to Fly. Crowell, 1956. $2.50. Author de- 
scribes steps in flying a plane. Easy to read; good pictures. (RL 3, IL 
through 5) 

Lewis, Claudia. Straps the Cat. Scott, 1957. $2.50. Similar to Sneakers by 
Margaret Wise Brown. (RL 3, IL to 5-6) 


Life in America Series. Fideler. $3.28. Excellent series, newly revised. Large 
type and many illustrations; accurate information. (RL 4-5, IL 4 up) 
Some titles are: 

New England (Coffin), 1951. 
Hawaii (Fergusson), 1960. 
Alaska (Tompkins), 1959. 

Life in Europe Series. Fideler. $3.68. Follows same plan as Life in America 
Series. (RL 4-5, IL 4 up) Some titles are: 

British Isles (Malmstr6ém), 1952. 
Norway (Malmstrém), 1959. 
Sweden (Malmstrém), 1956. 


Life in Other Lands Series. Fideler. $3.68. This series is under revision. 
(RL 4-5, IL 4 up) Titles: 
Canada (Hills), 1959. 
Japan (Pitts), 1960. 
Mexico (Ross), 1959. 
Lindbergh, Charles. Ride on the Wind. Scribner, 1956. $2.75. Simplified 


account of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, retold by Alice Dalgleish (RL 3-4. 
IL 3-4 up) 
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Lindman, Maj. Snowboot. A. Whitman, 1950. $1.75. Sequel to Fire Eye. 
Eighteen-point type. (RL 3, IL 3-5) 

Lindquist, Willis. Alaska: the Forty-Ninth State. Whittlesey, 1959. $3.00. 
A very readable book of factual information. (RL 4-6, IL 4 up) 


Look! Read! and Learn Series. Melmont, $1.88 to schools and libraries. 
Factual information about science, industries, Indians, the community, 
animals and pets, etc. Attractively presented. Good print. (RL chiefly 
primary, occasionally intermediate, IL varies according to topics, ranging 
from K-2 to 5-10) 1960 titles are: 

About Vegetables on Your Plate (Allee). 

Seeds Are Wonderful (Foster). 

About Our Weather (Gibson). 

About Apples from Orchard to Market (Green). 
About Atomic Power for People (Radlauer). 

About Four Seasons and Five Senses (Radlauer). 
About Our Flag (Rees). 

About Saving Our Wildlife for Tomorrow (Russell). 
About Caves (Shannon). 

About News and How It Travels (Simpson). 


McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. Viking, 1943. $2.50. Laughable adventures 
of a modern Tom Sawyer. (RL 5, IL into Junior High School) 


McCloskey, Robert. Lentil. Viking, 1940. $3.00. About the boy whose 
harmonica music saved the town band from disgrace. (RL 5, IL 5-9) 


McClung, Robert M. Luna; the Story of a Moth. Morrow, 1957. $2.50. (RL 
4, IL 4 up) Other nature stories by McClung are: Bufo; the Story of 
a Toad, 1954; Green Darner, 1956; Leaper; the Story of an Atlantic 
Salmon, 1957; Major, the Story of a Black Bear, 1956; Ruby Throat; the 
Story of a Humming Bird, 1950; Sphinx; the Story of a Caterpillar, 1949: 
Spike; the Story of a Whitetail Deer, 1952; Stripe; the Story of a Chip- 
munk, 1952; Tiger; the Story of a Swallowtail Butterfly, 1951. 

McGiffen, Lee. Ten Tall Texans. Lothrop, 1956. $3.00. Tales of the first 
Texas Rangers. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High School) 

Malter, Morton S. Our Tiniest Animals. A. Whitman, 1955. $1.75. Animals 
are pictured true to size. (RL 4, IL through 6) 

Manton, Jo. The Story of Albert Schweitzer. Abelard, 1955. $2.75. (RL 5-6, 
IL Junior High School) 

Marcher, Marion W. Monarch Butterfly. Holiday, 1954. $2.00. Easy science 
story. (RL 3, IL to 6) 


Marriott, Alice. The Black Stone Knife. Crowell, 1957. $3.00. Based on 
a true story. Holds interest. (RL 6, IL 6-10) Also: Sequoyah, Leader of 
the Cherokees, 1956. 








OMA 
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Martin, Bill and Bernard. Lightning, a Cowboy’s Colt. Winston, 1948. $1.25. 
(RL 3-4, IL 5-6) Also: Silver Stallion, 1949. 

Mason, Miriam E. A Pony Called Lightning. Macmillan, 1948. $2.25. About 
a pony who liked to run. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High School) 

Meader, Stephen W. Lumberjack. Harcourt, 1934. $2.75. (RL 6-7, IL to 
9-10) 

Meader, Stephen W. Red Horse Hill. Harcourt, 1930. $2.75. CRL 5, IL 7-9) 

Meader, Stephen W. River of the Wolves. Harcourt, 1948. $2.75. (RL 5-6, 
IL 7-9) 

Meader, Stephen W. T-Model Tommy. Harcourt, 1938. $2.75. (RL 7-8, 
IL 8-10) 

Meader, Stephen W. The Will to Win and Other Stories. Harcourt, 1936. 
$2.75. CRL 5, IL 9-10) 

Miers, Earl Schenck. Monkey Shines. World, 1955. $1.00. Fast moving 
baseball story. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High School) 


Milne, Ruth. TV Girl Friday. Little, 1957. $3.00. Career story emphasizing 
jobs behind the camera. Romance. (RL 5-6, IL 7-10) 


Montgomery, Rutherford G. Mountain Man. World, 1957. $2.75. CRL 6, 
IL Junior High School and slow readers in Senior High School) 


Moore, Lilian. The Snake That Went to School. Random, 1957. $2.50. 
Humorous, true-to-life fourth graders. (RL 3-4, IL 3-5) 


Moyers, William. Famous Heroes of the Old West. Grosset, 1957. $2.50. 
Brief stories with attractive colorful illustrations. Will appeal to boys 
particularly. (RL 5-6, IL 5-9) 

Nathan, Adele Gutman. When Lincoln Went to Gettysburg. Dutton, 1955. 
$2.75. (RL 5, IL to 8) 

Nephew, William, and Chester, Michael. Moon Base. Putnam, 1959. $2.50. 
Large type. About the moon base. Scientifically correct. (RL 5-6, IL 
5 up) 

Norling, Josephine Stearns. Pogo’s Truck Ride; a Story of Motor Freight. 
Holt, 1954. $1.75. (RL 3-4, IL through 5) Other adventures include Pogo’s 
house, letter, sea trip, train ride, sky ride, mining trip, his lamb, his farm 
adventure, his oil well, and his fishing trip. 


Pine, Tillie S., and Levine, Joseph. The Chinese Knew. Whittlesey, 1958. 
$3.25. Good introductory science. (RL 3-4, IL 3-6 and up) Other titles 
are: The Indians Knew, 1957; Magnets and How to Use Them, 1958; The 
Pilgrims Knew, 1957; Water All Around, 1959. 


Real Book Series. Garden City. $1.95. About many subjects. (RL 5-6, 
IL 5-8) The latest titles are: 
The Real Book About Our Armed Forces (Clayton), 1959. 
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The Real Book About Canada (Harrington), 1959. 
The Real Book About Our National Capital (Long), 1959. 


Renick, Marion. Seven Simpsons on Six Bikes. Scribner, 1956. $2.25. Family 
story. (RL 3, IL 3-5) Also: Jimmy’s Own Basketball, 1952; John’s Back- 
yard Camp, 1954; Nicky’s Football Team, 1951; Pete’s Home Run, 1952; 
Todd’s Snow Patrol, 1955. 


Reynolds, Barbara Leonard. Hamlet and Brownswiggle. Scribner, 1954. 
$2.50. Ricky’s pet hamster creates many problems. (RL 5, IL through 6) 


Rice, Inez. The March Wind. Lothrop, 1957. $2.75. Fantasy. (RL 3, IL 
through 5) 


Ripper, Charles L. Moles and Shrews. Morrow, 1957. $2.50. Scientifically 
accurate. (RL 5, IL 5-9) Also: Hawks, 1956; and Bats, 1954. 

Robinson, Gertrude. Jn a Scout’s Boots. Steck, 1957. $2.00. Setting is 
Revolutionary War period. The boy is fifteen. (RL 5-6, IL 7-9) 

Rosevear, Marjorie. The Secret Cowboy. Messner, 1955. $2.50. (RL 5, IL 
5 up) 

Rounds, Glen. Rodeo: Bulls, Broncs and Buckaroos. Holiday, 194©. $2.50- 
Large print. (RL 5, IL 5 up) 

Rounds, Glen. Whitey Ropes and Rides. Holiday, 1956. $2.25. (RL 4, IL 
through 6) Also: Whitey Takes a Trip, 1954. 

Russell, Betty. Chick Chick Here. A. Whitman, 1957. $1.25. A 4-H story. 
(RL 2, IL through 5) 

Scheele, William E. The Mound Builders. World, 1960. $2.50. Can hold 
adult attention. (RL 4, IL 4 up) 

Schneider, Herman and Nina. Let’s Find Out. Scott, 1946. $2.25. Easy 
science. (RL 3, IL 4-7) Also: Now Try This, 1947. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina. Let’s Look Under the City: Water, Gas. Waste, 
Electricity, Telephone. Scott, 1954. $2.00. (RL 4, IL 4-7) Also: Let’s 
Look Inside Your House, 1948. 

Schwartz, Elizabeth. Cottontail Rabbit. Holiday, 1957. $2.50. Maintains 
interest without personifying. (RL 4, IL to 9) 


Sears, Paul McCutcheon. Tree Frog. Holiday, 1954. $2.00. Easy science 
story. (RL 3-4, IL to 6) Also: Barn Swallow, 1955; Downy Woodpecker, 
1953; Firefly, 1956. 


Selsam, Millicent E. Play With Plants. Morrow, 1949. $2.25. (RL 4, IL 
4 up) Others to investigate are Play With Leaves and Flowers, 1952: 
Play With Trees, 1950; Play With Vines, 1951. 

Selsam, Millicent. See Through the Forest. Harcourt, 1957. $2.50. (RL 4. 


IL through 8) Also: See Through the Sea, 1955: and See Through the 
Jungle, 1957. 
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Shannon, Terry. Running Fox, the Eagle Hunter. A. Whitman, 1957. $2.75. 
Exciting, authentic Hopi Indian story. (RL 3 and older slow readers) 


Simister, Florence Parker. The Pewter Plate. Hastings, 1957. $2.75. Good 
Revolutionary War story. (Useful supplementary reading for grade 5. 
Large print, wide margins will attract slow readers through 7) 


Simont, Marc. The Lovely Summer. Harper, 1952. $2.00. Just a story about 
two rabbits for third grade, but much more for older children and even 
adults. 


Simont, Marc. Polly’s Oats. Harper, 1951. $1.75. Humorous. (RL 3, IL 
3 up) 


Simpson, Dorothy. The Honest Dollar. Lippincott, 1957. $2.75. A family 
story. Maine setting. (RL 5-6, IL through 8) 


Sisson, Rosemary Anne. The Impractical Chimney-Sweep. Watts, 1956. 
$2.75. Poetry in prose. (RL 4, IL 4 up) 


Sleigh, Barbara. Carbonel, the King of the Cats. Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. $2.75. 
Wonderful fantasy. (RL 4-5, IL through 7) 


Sondergaard, Arensa. My First Geography of the Suez Canal. Little, 1960. 
$3.50. Large type. (RL 4-5, IL 4-6) Other titles are: My First Geography 
of the Americas, 1957; My First Geography of the Pacific, 1957; My First 
Geography of the Panama Canal, 1960. 

Starrett, Vincent. The Great All-Star Animal League Ball Game. Dodd, 
1957. $2.75. Humorous combination of two favorite subjects, animals and 
baseball. (RL 5, IL 5-8) 

Steele, William O. Flaming Arrows. Harcourt, 1957. $2.75. Vivid, tense 
pioneer story. The main character is eleven. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior 
High School) 

Sterne, Emma Gelders. Mary McLeod Bethune. Knopf, 1957. $3.50. Biog- 
raphy. (RL 6, IL 6-12) 

Stirling, Nora B. Exploring for Lost Treasure. Garden City, 1960. $2.50. 
Ten tales of treasure-seeking by adventurers, pirates, and others. (RL 3, 
IL 3 up) 

Story of America Series. Fideler, $3.28. Large type, clear illustrations, ex- 
cellent text make this series useful for adults who do not read easily. (RL 
4-5, IL any age) Illustrative titles are: 

Pioneer Days (Adams), 1959. 
Transportation (Cain), 1959. 

Swayne, Samuel F. Great-Grandfather in the Honey Tree. Viking, 1949. 
$2.00. A tall tale. (RL 3, IL to 4-5) 

Syme, Ronald. Balboa, Finder of the Pacific. Morrow, 1956. $2.50. (RL 5-6, 
IL through Junior High School) Other biographies for these grades by the 
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same author are: Columbus, Finder of the New World, 1952; De Soto, 
Finder of the Mississippi, 1957; Magellan, First Around the World, 1953. 


Thurber, James. The Great Quillow. Harcourt, 1945. $2.95. The ingenuity 
of Quillow, a toy maker, saved his people from Hunder, a giant. Large 
type, many illustrations. (RL 4, IL 4 up) 


Todd, Ruthven. Space Cat. Scribner, 1952. $2.25. Flyball, space cat, is 
off to the moon. (RL 4-5, IL through 6) Continued in Space Cat Meets 
Mars, 1957; and Space Cat Visits Venus, 1955. 


Tousey, Sanford. Jerry and the Pony Express. Doubleday, 1936. $2.00. 
(RL 3-4, IL to 9) Also Cowboy Tommy, 1932. 


True Book Series. Children’s Press, $2.00. Primary text with beautiful illus- 
trations, on many subjects, which appeal to children as high as sixth grade. 
Large print. Illustrative titles are: 

The True Book of Dinosaurs (Clark), 1955. 

The True Book of Money (Elkin), 1960. 

The True Book of Pioneers (Harmer), 1957. 

The True Book of Your Body and You (Hinshaw), 1959. 
The True Book of Communication (Miner), 1960. 

The True Book of Animal Homes (Podendorf), 1960. 
The True Book of Plant Experiments (Podendorf), 1960. 

Tworkov, Jack. The Camel Who Took a Walk. Aladdin, 1950. $2.00. Subtle 
humor makes this an appealing story. (RL 3, IL through 5) 

The United States Books. A. Whitman, $1.25. This history-geography series 
by Bernadine Bailey now includes most of the states. (RL 3-4, IL to 7) 
Wallower, Lucille. Old Satan. McKay, 1956. $2.50. Pennsylvania folk tale 
about the “biggest, blackest, most ornery mule you ever did see.” (RL 3, 

IL 3 up) 

Ward, Lynd. The Biggest Bear. Houghton, 1952. $2.75. Picture-book format, 
appealing story. (RL 3, IL 3-4) 

Warner, Gertrude Chandler. Yellow House Mystery. A. Whitman, 1953. 
$2.50. Continues The Boxcar Children. (RL 3, IL 5-6) Also: Surprise 
Island. 

Watts, Mabel. A Cow in the House. Follett, 1956. $2.00. Retelling of an 
old story. (RL 3, IL 3 up) 

Webb, Addison. Song of the Seasons. Morrow, 1950. $2.50. Describes the 
year-round doings of familier animals. (RL 3, IL 3 up) 

Webber, Irma E. Bits That Grow Big; Where Plants Come From. Scott, 
1949. $2.25. (RL 3-4, IL 4-6) 

Weir, Ruth Cromer. Benjamin Franklin, Printer and Patriot. Abingdon, 
1955. $1.50. (RL 4, IL 5-6) Also: Leif Ericson, Explorer, 1951; and 
Thomas Edison, Inventor, 1953. 
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What Is It Series. Benefic, $1.60. Factual material presented in simple 
language. Useful for retarded readers and adult beginners. (RL 1-3, IL 
2-4) Some titles, all by Gene Darby, are: What Is a Bird? 1960; What Is 
a Butterfly? 1958; What Is a Chicken? 1957; What Is a Cow? 1957; What 
Is a Plant? 1960; What Is 2a Season? 1959; What Is a Tree? 1957. 

White, Anne H. The Uninvited Donkey. Viking, 1957. $2.75. Humorous. 
(RL 5, IL to Junior High School) 

Williams, Jay and Abrashkin, Raymond. Danny Dunn on a Desert Island. 
Whittlesey, 1957. $2.75. (RL 5-6, IL 5-9) 

Wilson, Holly. Snowbound in Hidden Valley. Messner, 1957. $2.95. (RL 5, 
IL 5-8) 

Winston Adventure Series. Winston, $2.75. Stories about little-known his- 
torical events. (RL 5-6, IL through Junior High School) 

Worcester, Donald. Lone Hunter and the Cheyennes. Oxford, 1957. $2.75. 
Authentic Indian lore included. Sequel to Lone Hunter's Gray Pony. 
(RL 5-6, IL to 9) 

Wright, Frances. Surprise at Sampey Place. Abingdon, 1950. $1.50. Story 
for girls. (RL 4, IL 4-6, perhaps higher) 

Youngberg, Norma R. The Queen’s Gold. Morrow, 1956. $2.75. Simplicity 
of writing, large print make this easily read for fifth grade, but folkways, 
dangers, and horrors direct it to an older audience. 

Zim, Herbert S. The Big Cats. Morrow, 1955. $2.25. (RL 4, IL through 6) 
Others similar are: Alligators and Crocodiles, 1952; Comets, 1957; Dia- 
monds, 1959; Dinosaurs, 1954; Elephants, 1946; Golden Hamsters, 1951; 
The Great Whales, 1951; Lightning and Thunder, 1952; Monkeys, 1955; 
Owls, 1950; Rabbits, 1948; Snakes, 1949; The Sun, 1953. Goldfish, 1947, 
is easier than those listed above. 











The Mentally Retarded Child 


A List of Books and Pamphlets 
for Parents, Teachers, and Social Workers 


ALMA LUNDEEN 
Institutional Consultant, Illinois State Library 


Chamberlain, Naomi H. and Moss, Dorothy H. The Three R’s for the Re- 
tarded; A Program for Training the Retarded Child at Home. National 
Association for Retarded Children. n. d. 

A manual emphasizing repetition, relaxation, and routine as the secrets of success- 
ful home training of the retarded child. 

Davies, Stanley P. and Ecob, Katharine G. The Mentally Retarded in 
Society. Columbia University Press, 1959. 

Particularly useful for professional workers. 


Directory for Exceptional Children. Porter Sargent. Biennial. 
Lists and describes schools for various types of exceptional children. 


Ecob, Katherine G. The Retarded Child in the Community. New York 
Society for Mental Health, 1955. 


Practical suggestions for community care. Useful to parents, also. 


Farber, Bernard. Effects of a Severely Mentally Retarded Child on Family 
Integration. Lafayette, Ind., Society for Research in Child Development, 
1959. (Monographs of Society . . ., v.24, no. 2) 


This pamphlet and the one following deal with research. 


Farber, Bernard. Family Organization and Crisis; Maintenance of Integration 
in Families with a Severely Retarded Child. Lafayette, Ind., Society for 


Research in Child Development, 1960. (Monograph of Society .. ., v.25, 
no. 1) 


French, Edward L. and Scott, J. C. Child in the Shadows; A Manual for 
Parents of Retarded Children. Lippincott, 1960. 
Written by two specialists in the field, a psychologist and a doctor of medicine, 
this book discusses the special needs of retarded children and the problem to be 
faced in meeting them. 
Garrison, Karl C. and Force, Dewey G. The Psychology of Exceptional 
Children. 3d ed. Ronald, 1959. 


For school personnel and students in education classes. 
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Hart, Evelyn. How Retarded Children Can Be Helped. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1959. (Public Affairs pamphlet, no.288) 


An encouraging pamphlet with a good deal of important information in brief form. 


Huffman, Mildred B. Fun Comes First for Slow-learning Blind Children. 
C. C. Thomas, 1957. 
The author’s account of her four-year study of thirty-one blind or partially sighted 
children who also were mentally or emotionally handicapped. Foreword by Dr. 
Samuel A. Kirk. 
Hutt, Max L. and Gibby, Robert G. The Mentally Retarded Child. Allyn, 
1958. 
A comprehensive book on the education and guidance of mentally retarded children 
for parents, teachers, or others with responsibility in this field. Written by two 
clinical psychologists. 
Illinois Council for Mentally Retarded Children. Directory of Organizations 
and Agencies Serving the Mentally Retarded in Illinois. The Council. 
Available from the Illinois Council for Mentally Retarded Children, 343 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Kemp, Charles F. The Church: The Gifted and the Retarded Child. Bethany 
Press, 1957. 
Points out the responsibility of the church. 
Kirk, Samuel A. and others. Early Education of the Mentally Retarded; An 
Experimental Study. University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
Shows the effects of preschool education on social and mental development. 


Kirk, Samuel A. and others. You and Your Retarded Child. Macmillan. 1955. 
A manual for parents of young mentally retarded children. 
Levinson, Abraham. The Mentally Retarded Child; A Guide for Parents. 
John Day, 1952. 


Also useful to professional people. 
Loewy, Herta. The Retarded Child; A Guide for Parents and Teachers. 
Philosophical Library, 1951. 
By the head of a small English school for retarded children. 


Loewy, Herta. More About the Backward Child. Philosophical Library. 1959. 


Brings various case histories of the author’s first book up to date. 


Mary Theodore, Sister. The Challenge of the Retarded Child. Bruce. 1959. 


Intended primarily for parents and teachers but useful to others. Written by the 
supervisor of Coletta School for Exceptional Children, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 
Menninger, William C. Self-understanding a First Step to Understanding 
Children. Science Research Associates, 1951. 
Dr. Menninger, a noted psychiatrist, discusses how the feelings and behavior of 
parents affect children’s development. 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. Understanding 
Yourself and Your Child. The Society, n. d. 


Five authoritative articles. 
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Perry, Natalie. Teaching the Mentally Retarded Child. Columbia University 
Press, 1960. 
A detailed book by an experienced teacher of mentally handicapped children, which 
shows how the home, school, and community may work together in the interest of 
the child. 
Petersen, Sigurd D. Retarded Children: God's Children. Westminster Press, 
1960. 
The psychiatric chaplain at Parsons (Kansas) State Hospital and Training Center 
shows that the retarded under proper direction can profit from religious training. 
Recommendations and suggestions for parents are given in the last chapter. 
Slaughter, Stella S. The Mentally Retarded Child and His Parents. Harper, 
1960. 
Particularly valuable for its detailed information on the education which the child 
cam receive in the home. 
Stout, Lucille. J Reclaimed My Child; The Story of a Family into which 
a Retarded Child Was Born. Chilton, 1959. 
Very useful in helping parents to accept the mentally retarded child and the 
responsibilities which the situation requires. 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. Home Care of the Mentally 
Retarded. The School, 1960. 
A booklet for parents available from the Public Relations Department, The Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey. 
Tucker, Charlotte D. Betty Lee; Care of Handicapped Children. Macmillan, 
1954. 
A mother’s record of her experiences with her mentally handicapped child will be 
useful to other parents. 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. The Mentally Retarded Child at Home; A Manual 
for Parents. By Laura Dittman. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
(Its Pamphlet, no. 374) 


Written by a specialist in home training programs for the mentally retarded. 


U. S. Education Office. Education of the Severely Retarded Child; Biblio- 
Sraphic Review. Prepared by Harold M. Williams and J. E. Wallace 
Wallin. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. (Its Bulletin 1959, 
no. 12 

A five-page history of education for the retarded child precedes the bibliography. 
Intended for educators. 

U. S. Education Office. The Retarded Child Goes to School. Prepared by 
Harold M. Williams. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. (Its Pam- 
phlet, no. 123) 


Answers parents’ questions concerning educational matters. 
Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Education of Mentally Handicapped Children. Harper, 
1955. 


This book for educators, students, and social workers is based on the author’s half 
century of experience in the field of mental retardation. 
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Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. Proceedings of the Spring Conferences .. . 
Some of the individual titles are: Helping Parents Understand the Ex- 
ceptional Child (1952); The Preadolescent Exceptional Child (1953); The 
Adolescent Exceptional Child (1954); The Exceptional Child Faces Adult- 
hood (1955); Services for Exceptional Children (1956); Counseling Parents 
of Children with Mental Handicaps (1958); Symposium of Research: 
Design and Methodology in Mental Retardation; Outlook for the Adult 
Retarded (1960). 


For professional people. 





DSH ABSTRACTS 


First ABSTRACTING PERIODICAL FOR DEAFNESS, SPEECH, AND HEARING LITERATURE 


DSH Abstracts, published quarterly by Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications, an 
organization founded by the American Speech and Hearing Association and Gallaudet 
College. Stephen P. Quigley, Editor. Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1960. $8.00 per year in the 
United States; $8.50 per year outside the United States; $2.10, single copy. Send sub- 
scription orders to Kenneth O. Johnson, Business Manager, Deafness, Speech and Hearing 
Publications, American Speech and Hearing Association, 1001 Connecticut N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The first abstracting periodical in the field of deafness, speech and hearing, DSH 
Abstracts contains, in its first issue, 336 abstracts from more than a hundred American 
and foreign publications. One hundred and seventy-two thesis titles from forty-seven 
colleges and universities in the United States are listed in an added section. 

About 60 per cent of the abstracts of the first issue represent American and British 
publications; about 40 per cent, foreign language publications. One hundred and eighty-one 
abstracts are in the field of hearing; 131, in the field of speech; 23 are general. Material 
ranges from the highly technical such as the Transactions of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology or material from Nervenarzt to the more general and 
easily comprehended articles from such periodicals as Children (U. S. Children’s Bureau) 
or the Instructor. 

Abstracted articles are initialed by the abstracters, whose names are listed; abstracts 
from other abstracting organs such as Excerpta Medica or Rehabilitation Literature and 
authors’ summaries are so indicated. 

Of *%.e 172 thesis titles, three are for bachelors’ degrees, 120 are for masters’ degrees, 
and 49 for doctors’ degrees. Three of the titles are from Southern Illinois University and 
two from the University of Illinois. 

A subject index to the theses is given; for the abstracts, an author index is provided. 











Library Service to the Blind 


Freee BrAILe and Talking Book service’—including a Talking Book machine’ if needed— 
is available to all blind readers in Illinois. To obtain the service make application to the 
Regional Director, Department of Public Welfare, of the region in which you live. 


Region I. 
If you live in one of the following counties: Boone, Bureau, Carroll, DeKalb, Grundy, 
Jo Daviess, Kane, Kendall, LaSalle, Lee, McHenry, Ogle, Stephenson, Whiteside, 
Winnebago, you are in Region 1. 
Make application to: Miss Margaret Kennedy, Regional Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, 526 West State Street, Rockford, Illinois. Telephone: WOodland 5-8741. 


Region II. 
If you live in one of the following counties: Cook, DuPage, Lake, Will, you are in 
Region 2. 
Make application to: Miss Mary Sullivan, Regional Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Telephone: FInancial 6-2000. 


Region III 
If you live in one of the following counties: Fulton, Hancock, Henderson, Henry, 
Knox, Livingston, Marshall, McDonough, McLean, Mercer, Peoria, Putnam, Rock Island, 
Stark, Tazewell, Warren, Woodford, you are in Region 3. 
Make application to: Mrs. Maude Boucher, Regional Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 414 Hamilton Boulevard, Peoria, Illinois. Telephone: 6-7601. 


Region IV. 

If you live in one of the following counties: Adams, Brown, Cass, Christian, Logan, 
Macoupin, Mason, Menard, Montgomery, Morgan, Pike, Sangamon, Schuyler, Scott, 
Shelby, you are in Region 4. 

Make application to: Mr. William Sanders, Regional Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 401 South Spring Street, Springfield, Illinois. Telephone: LAkeside 7-6611, 
Ext. 6506. 

Region V. 

If you live in one of the following counties: Champaign, Clark, Clay, Coles, Crawford, 
Cumberland, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Effingham,. Ford, Iroquois, Jasper, Kankakee, 
Lawrence, Macon, Moultrie, Piatt, Richland, Vermilion, you are in Region 5. 

Make application to: Mr. Ralph Hanebutt, Regional Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 44 Main Street, Champaign, Illinois. Telephone: FLeetwood 6-2583. 


Region VI. 

If you live in one of the following counties: Alexander, Edwards, Franklin, Gallatin, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Massac, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, 
Saline, Union, Wabash, Washington, Wayne, White, Williamson, you are in Region 6. 

Make application to: Mr. L. D. Norman, Regional Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 308 South Illinois Street, Carbondale, Illinois. Telephone: GLenview 7-4151. 

Region VII. 

If you live in one of the following counties: Bond, Calhoun, Clinton, Fayette, Greene, 
Jersey, Madison, Marion, Monroe, St. Clair, you are in Region 7. 

Make application to: Mr. Alfred Y. Armstead, Regional Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, 508 First Federal Building, 435 Missouri Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. Telephone: UPton 5-4100. 


1 Distributed by: Books for the Blind, Chicago. 
2? Distributed by: The Illinois Visually Handicapped Institute, Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 








SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
ART PRINTS collections. 
BOOKS 
DOCUMENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 
PAMPHLETS Ss ’ = 
chools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
FaRreseCnss that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
es through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTIT'TIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Library Services Act 


Report of the Selection Committee Meeting 
December 7, 1960 


A MEETING was held on December 
7, 1960, at the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, for the State Selection 
Committee and the project directors 
of the Illinois Library Services Act 
program. The meeting was called to 
give the committee members and the 
project directors an opportunity to 
get acquainted and to exchange in- 
formation about the federal-state 
projects. 

The State Selection Committee has 
six members, three appointed by the 
president of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation and three from the staff of 
the Illinois State Library. The Com- 
mittee plans and approves all Library 


Services Act projects. 

All the Committee members were 
present at the meeting, as well as 
Miss Elizabeth O. Stone, president 
of the Illinois Library Association. 
The Committee members are: Mrs. 
Mary T. Howe, Librarian, Decatur 
Public Library; Mrs. Miriam John- 
son, Librarian, Batavia Public Li- 
brary; Donald Strout, Professor of 
Library Science, University of Illinois 
Library School; and de Lafayette 
Reid, Miller Boord, and Mrs. Laura 
Langston, of the Illinois State 
Library. 

Eight projects are now being spon- 
sored in Illinois under the Library 
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Services Act. These and past projects 
were the main topics of discussion at 
the meeting. Project directors or their 
representatives from all eight projects 
attended the meeting with the ex- 
ception of one, who telephoned in a 
report. 

James Montedonico, director of the 
Northern Illinois Regional Library, 
was the first to report. Mr. Monte- 
donico, who directed the Kaskaskia 
Regional Library, gave a résumé of 
the Kaskaskia project, which failed 
to receive voters’ approval at an elec- 
tion, September 10, 1960. He pointed 
out that the project was not a com- 
plete failure, its secondary achieve- 
ments being the establishment of 
several small village libraries, namely 
Marissa, Old Marissa, and Lebanon. 

During the discussion of the Kas- 
kaskia project, a suggestion was made 
that the State Library obtain tran- 
scripts of all court decisions and 
hearings concerning the establishment 
of district libraries in Illinois. Mr. 
Reid spoke of a proposed Local Rec- 
ords Act which would provide for 
securing court records. 

Mr. Montedonico reported on the 
newly organized Northern Illinois 
Regional Library, which he now 
directs. Headquarters for the regional 
library are in DeKalb, site of a for- 
mer State Library service center and 
the Northern Illinois University — 
factors contributing to the favorable- 
ness of this location. This regional 
library will give bookmobile and con- 
sultant service to public libraries in 
fourteen counties. The library will be 
patterned after the Southern Illinois 
Regional Library, Carbondale. 

The Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
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brary, first established as a Library 
Services Act project, is now a perma- 
nent branch of the [Illinois State 
Library. Several programs of this 
library, however, are being continued 
as Library Services Act projects. 
Catalog card producing equipment 
has been installed at Southern I]linois 
Regional Library and is being used to 
provide, on an experimental basis, 
catalog cards for libraries in southern 
Illinois. Marguerite Burns, Regional 
Librarian, Southern Illinois Regional 
Library, is in charge of the project. 
If this experiment is successful, the 
service may be offered to the entire 
state, with the main library in Spring- 
field also producing cards. 

Asecond project planned for South- 
ern Illinois Regional Library is an 
experimental public relations pro- 
gram. Harold Rath, Regional Librar- 
ian, Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary, plans to use a bookmobile as 
an exhibit at library clinics, in-service 
training courses, fairs, National Li- 
brary Week activities, etc. The book- 
mobile will have in its display cases 
adult and juvenile books, audio- 
visual aids, and many types of free 
promotional materials. Books and 
other library materials will not be 
circulated, the purpose of the pro- 
gram being a means of showing what 
can be obtained from a modern pub- 
lic library. 

Mr. Reid reported on the installa- 
tion of a Teletype communication 
system between Illinois State Library 
and Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary. This system will link the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library 
more closely with the Illinois State 
Library, and in addition bring both 
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libraries in contact with other librar- 
ies in the United States having Tele- 
type service. The system will speed 
circulation processes between the two 
libraries and allow Southern Illinois 
Regional Library to draw on the vast 
reference collection of the State 
Library. 

Mr. Boord gave a résumé of the 
Multicounty Film Distribution Proj- 
ect, which is being conducted to de- 
termine the cost of giving film service 
to a multicounty area. This film 
distribution center is located in the 
Warren County Library, Monmouth, 
and is under the direction of Camille 
Radmacher, who was unable to at- 
tend the meeting. The film center 
provides films for public use in small 
communities and rural areas, but not 
for school use. Libraries in Hender- 
son, Knox, McDonough, Mercer, and 
Warren counties are participating in 
the project. 

Following Mr. Boord’s discussion, 
Mary Lee Bundy, Research Consult- 
ant for the State Library, spoke on 
a state-wide study of rural problems 
that she recently completed. Her 
study is printed in the “Rural Library 
Services Issue” of I/linois Libraries, 
November, 1960. She then described 
two new research projects which she 
hopes to start in 1961: (1) “The 
Public Library at the Polls”; and 
(2) “An Investigation To Determine 
the Potential Role of Public Library 
Boards in Library Development in 
Illinois.” 

In the absence of Ida G. Wilson, 
director of the Fox River Valley 
Project, and librarian of the Elgin 
Public Library, Mrs. Roberta Ortiz, 
cataloger for the project, reported on 
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the co-operative efforts of the Roselle, 
Dundee, and Elgin libraries. These 
three libraries, forming the Fox River 
Valley Regional Library, jointly pro- 
vide bookmobile service, the services 
of a children’s librarian, centralized 
cataloging, and centralized purchas- 
ing of library materials. Mrs. Ortiz 
reported that it has been a most 
successful project and that the people 
seem to want the service continued. 

Harold Goldstein, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is director of a 
project called, “Communications Re- 
search in Rural Library Problems at 
University of Illinois.” Completed 
under this project are a series of 
fifteen-minute radio book talks, si- 
multaneously recorded on tape and 
available for loan at Illinois State 
Library; and seven television spot 
announcements for National Library 
Week. Future plans of the project 
call for the making of filmstrips 
which will illustrate basic library 
techniques such as, “How To Mend 
a Book,” and “What Reference Tools 
to Use.” 

The meeting closed with a report 
on the Rock River Valley District 
Library. Mrs. Katharine Arzinger, 
Librarian, Savanna Regional Library, 
reported that the Rock River Valley 
District Library is now in operation 
and housed in the Ken Rock Com- 
munity Center, Rockford, Illinois. 
This new district library has received 
an establishment grant from Library 
Services Act funds; this financial 
support will enable the library to 
operate during the period between 
its referendum and the receipt of its 
first tax revenues. 
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Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 


Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
‘without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WoRKS 


016.155 Stein, Morris Isaac 
$819 Creativity and the individual; summaries of 
selected literature in psychology and psychiatry Free press, 1960 


028.5 Frank, Josette 

F828y Your child’s reading today 

1960 Doubleday, 1960 
028.5 Larrick, Nancy 

L334t A teacher’s guide to children’s books Merrill, 1960 
070.69 Davenport, Walter 

D247 Ladies, gentlemen, and editors Doubleday, 1960 
071.3 Lindstrom, Carl E. 

L753 The fading American newspaper Doubleday, 1960 
072 Haig, Robert Louis So. Illinois 
H149 The Gazetteer, 1735-1797 Univ. Press, 1960 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 





100 Von Hildebrand, Dietrich 

V946 What is philosophy? Bruce, 1960 
135.38 Meseguer, Pedro 

M578 The secret of dreams Newman, 1960 
150.13 Chesser, Eustace 


C524 An outline of human relationships Hawthorn, 1960 
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152.7 
$688 


155.3 
A735 


174 
R781 


190 
F379 


209.73 
$744 


215 
D578 


220.52 
B414 


223.7 
C652 


230 
M621 


248.8 
W189 


254 
B815 


269.2 
B112 


271.1 
B365 


276 
B255 


294.32 
H927 


296 
D773 


301.1583 
H838 


Solley, Charles Marion 
Development of the perceptual world 


Armstrong, Frank Alexander 
Idea-tracking 


Roosevelt, Eleanor (Roosevelt) 
You learn by living 


Ferrater Mora, Jose 
Philosophy today 


RELIGION 


Spence, Hartzell 
The story of America’s religions 


Dillenberger, John 
Protestant thought and natural science 


Beegle, Dewey M. 
God’s word into English 


Coates, Thomas 
The Proverbs for today 


Michalson, Carl 
Japanese contributions to Christian theology 


Wallace, Helen Kingsbury 
Stewardship for today’s woman 


Bramer, John C. 
Efficient church business management 


Babbage, Stuart Barton 
Light beneath the Cross 


Beach, Peter 


Benedictine and Moor; a Christian adventure in 


Moslem Morocco 


Barker, Anthony 


The man next to me; an adventure in African 


medical practice 


Humphreys, Christmas 


Zen comes West; the present and future of Zen 


Buddhism in Britain 


Dresner, Samuel H. 
Three paths of God and man 


SociaL SCIENCE 


Houle, Cyril Orvin 
The effective board 
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Basic, 1960 


Criterion, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Concordia, 1960 


Westminster, 1960 


Revell, 1960 


Westminster, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Association, 1960 
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301.36 Sjoberg, Gideon 
$625 The preindustrial city, past and present Free Press, 196@ 
301.362 Berger, Bennett M. 
B496 Working-class suburb; a study of auto workers Univ. of 
in suburbia California Press, 1960 
301.42 Bell, Norman W., ed. 
B434 A modern introduction to the family Free Press, 1960 
301.431 Goodman, Paul 
G653 Growing up absurd; problems of youth in the 
organized system Random, 1960 
323.2 Miller, Marion (Freed) 
M649 I was a spy Bobbs, 1960 
327.73 Battistini, Lawrence Henry 
B336 The rise of American influence in Asia and the Michigan State 
Pacific Univ. Press, 1960 
326.973 Filler, Louis 
F485 The crusade against slavery, 1830-1860 Harper, 1960 
327.73 Drummond, Roscoe 
D795 Duel at the brink, John Foster Dulles’ command 
of American power Doubleday, 19690 
328.73 Grossman, Richard L., ed. 
G878 Bold voices; great debaters and dissenters speak 
out in Congress at crucial moments in American 
history Doubleday, 1960 
328.73 Matthews, Donald R. Univ. of North 
M439 U. S. Senators and their world Carolina Press, 1960 
330.15 Hazlitt, Henry, ed. 
H431c The critics of Keynesian economics Van Nostrand, 1960 
331.88 Allen, Victor Leonard 
A431 Trade unions and the Government Longmans, 1960 
332.5 Reinfeld, Fred 
R367 A simplified guide to collecting 
1960 American paper money Hanover, 1960 
333.7 Resources for the Future Johns Hopkins 
R434 Land for the future Press, 1960 
338.018 Isard, Walter 
176 Methods of regional analysis Wiley, 1960 
338.47 Smith, Robert Sidney 
S658 Mill on the Dan; a history of Dan River Mills, 
1882-1950 Duke Univ. Press, 1960 


338.973 Crosser, Paul K. 
C951 State capitalism in the economy of the United 
States Bookman, 1960 
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343 
W721 


353.03 
F495 


361 
T785 


364 
T175 


364.1 
W592 


364.34 
Al159p . 


370.1 
B894 


378 
$657 


407 
H887 


428.4 
N564 


467.9 
Kl6am 


506.9 
P822 


510.1 
H376 


510.78 
$428 


519.9 
H287 


523.8 
M823 


Williams, Brad 
Due process; the fabulous story of criminal 
lawyer George T. Davis and his thirty-year 
battle against capital punishment 


Finer, Herman 
The Presidency: crisis and regeneration, an 
essay in possibilities 


Trecker, Audrey R. 
Handbook of community service projects 


Tappan, Paul Wilbur 
Crime, justice, and correction 


Whitehead, Don 
Journey into crime 


Abrahamsen, David 
The psychology of crime 


Bruner, Jerome Seymour 
The process of education 


Smith, Richard W. 
Four big years; the importance of selecting the 
right college 


LANGUAGE 


Huebener, Theodore 
Audio-visual techniques in teaching foreign 
languages 

Newton, John Roy 
Reading in your school 


Kany, Charles Emil 
American-Spanish semantics 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Poole, Lynn 
Scientists who changed the world 


Hausmann, Bernard Andrew 
From an ivory tower, a discussion of philo- 
sophical problems originating in modern mathe- 
matics 


Scott, Norman Ross 
Analog and digital computer technology 


Harman, Harry Horace 
Modern factor analysis 


Moore, Patrick 
A guide to the stars 
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Morrow, 1960 


Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1960 


Association, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


New York 
Univ. Press, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Univ. of 
California Press, 1960 


Dodd, 1960 


Bruce, 1960 
McGraw, 1960 
Univ. of 


Chicago Press, 1960 


Norton, 1960 
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526.982 
H185 


532 
A334 


536.5 
C879 


574.07 
W824 


574.97 
E34 


574.973 
T253j 


574.9795 
D737 


575 
E354 


581.4 
E74 


$98.72 
$571 


612 
M647 


612.017 
$672 


613 
$819m 


613.2 
M968y 


614.253 
R132 


614.3 
$657 


614.49 
$938 


616.12 
F532 


Hallert, Bertil 
Photogrammetry 


Albertson, Maurice L. 
Fluid mechanics for engineers 


Coxon, Wilfred F. 
Temperature measurement and control 


Witherspoon, James Donald 
The living laboratory; experiments for amateur 
biologists 


Eifert, Virginia Louise (Snider) 
Land of the snowshoe hare 


Teale, Edwin Way 
Journey into summer 


Douglas, William Orville 
My wilderness; the Pacific West 


Eiseley, Loren 
The firmament of time 


Esau, Katherine 
Anatomy of seed plants 


Sielmann, Heinz 
Windows in the woods 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Miller, Benjamin Frank 
Man and his body; the wonders of the human 
mechanism 


Snively, William Daniel 
Sea within; the story of our body fluid 


Steincrohn, Peter Joseph 
Mr. Executive: keep well—live longer 


Munro, Daniel Colin 
You are slipping 


Page, Sir Earl 
What price medical care? A preventive pre- 
scription for private medicine 

Smith, Ralph Lee 
The health hucksters 


Styler, Herman 
Plague fighters 


Fishbein, Morris, ed. 
Heart care, an authoritative guide by twenty 
experts 
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McGraw, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Dodd, 1960 


Dodd, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Atheneum, 1960 


Wiley, 1960 


Harper, 1959 


Simon, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Fell, 1960 


Bartholomew, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Crowell, 1960 


Chilton, 1960 


Hanover, 1960 
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616.72 
J38 


616.994 
$816 


620.102 
B482 


620.137 
F333 


621.15 
$744 


623.4513 
065 


623.7 
M488 


630.973 
R225 


658 
A549 


658 
D139 


658 
V746 


658.3 
$912 


658.8 
M528 


658.85 
F819 


659.1 
$617 
692.4 
C647 


692.5 
T461 


708.054 
$386 


Jarvis, DeForest Clinton 
Arthritis and folk medicine 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur 
Cancer: disease of civilization? An anthropo- 
logical and historical study 


Beranek, Leo Leroy, ed. 
Noise reduction 


Fenlon, Hugh F. 
Reinforced concrete column tables, 
strength design 

Spence, Clark C. 
God speed the plow 


ultimate 


Ordway, Frederick I. 
International missile and spacecraft guide 


Medaris, John B. 
Countdown for decision 


Rasmussen, Wayne David 
Readings in the history of American agriculture 


Anderson, Richard C. 
Management practices 


Dale, Ernest 
The great organizers 


Villers, Raymond 
Dynamic management in industry 


Strauss, George 
Personnel: the human problems of management 


Meloan, Taylor W., ed. 
Selling: its broader dimensions 


Francisco, Lewis Mercer 
The more you show the more you sell 


Singer, Jules B. 
Your future in advertising 


Clough, Richard Hudson 
Construction contracting 


Thomas Paul I. 
How to estimate building losses and construc- 
tion costs 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Schuller, Sepp 
Forgers, dealers, experts; strange chapters in the 
history of art 
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Holt, 1960 


Hill, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Dodge, 1960 


Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Univ. of 


Illinois, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Rosen, 1960 


Wiley, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 
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796.33 
M148 


797.142 
$336 


797.2 
B851 


797.2 
K21 


799.296 
L182 


807 
E92 


808.2 
L284 


809.2 
P356 
1960 


809.3 
M457 


809.93 
L847 


810.8 
F529 


811 
$823 


812 
H859 


812 
J27g 
821 
$545zk 


°822 
O15d 


823.09 
D132 
1960 


836 
M282 


1961 


McGuire, Dan 
San Francisco 49ers 


Schiottz, Eyvin 


Practical yacht racing; a handbook on the 1959 
racing rules, racing technique and tactics 


Bridges, Lloyd 
Mask and flippers 


Kauffman, Carolyn 
How to teach children to swim 


Lagus, Charles 
Operation Noah 


LITERATURE 


Evans, Bertrand 
Dialogues on the teaching of literature 


Langner, Lawrence 
The play’s the thing 


Peacock, Ronald 
The poet in the theatre 


Maurois, Andre 
The art of writing 


London, Ephraim, ed. 
The world of law 2v. 


Fischer, John, ed. 
Writing in America 


Steinmetz, Lee, ed. 
The poetry of the American Civil War 


Howells, William Dean 
Complete plays 


James, Henry 
Guy Domville; a play in three acts 


King-Hele, Desmond 
Shelley, the man and the poet 


O’Casey, Sean 
The drums of Father Ned 


Daiches, David 
The novel and the modern world 


Mann, Thomas 
Letters to Paul Amann, 1915-1952 


Coward, 1960 


DeGraff, 1960 


Chilton, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Coward, 1960 


Bookman, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Hill, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Simon, 1960 


Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Mich. State 
Univ. Press, 1960 


New York 
Univ. Press, 1960 
Lippincott, 1960 


Yoseloff, 1960 


St. Martin’s 1960 


Univ. of 


Chicago Press, 1960 


Wesleyan 
Univ. Press, 1960 
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914 
T458 


914.56 
M889t 


914.95 
D965 


915.46 
B218 


917.1447 
G761 


917.2 
H529 


917.29 
B985 


917.3 
G797 


917.3 
N274 


921 
A116 
921 
B4149b 


921 
B9554 


921 
C475 


921 
C527w 


921 
C625ca 





TRAVEL 


Thomas, Lowell Jackson, ed. 
Cavalcade of Europe 


Morton, Henry Canova Vollam 
This is Rome; a pilgrimage in words and 
pictures, conducted by Fulton J. Sheen 


Durrell, Lawrence 
Prospero’s cell, and Reflections on a marine 
Venus 


Banks, Mike 
Rakaposhi 


Grant, Douglas, ed. 
Quebec today 


Hepburn, Andrew 
Complete guide to Mexico 


Butler, George Paul 
Caribbean and Central America and the Ba- 
hamas and Bermuda 


Green, Martin Burgess 
A mirror for Anglo-Saxons; a discovery of 
America, a rediscovery of England 


Nathan, Robert 
The Weans 


BIOGRAPHY 


Worthington, Marjorie (Muir) 
The immortal lovers, Heloise and Abelard 


Behrman, Samuel Nathaniel 
Portrait of Max; an intimate memoir of Sir 
Max Beerbohm 


Burgess, Thornton Waldo 
Now I remember; autobiography of an amateur 
naturalist 


Pearson, Hesketh 


Merry monarch; the life and likeness of Charles 
II 


Chevalier, Maurice 
With love 


Cable, George Washington 
Mark Twain (and) G. W. Cable; the record of 
a literary friendship 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Doubleday, 1960 


Hawthorn Books, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 
Barnes, 1960 
Univ. of 


Toronto Press, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Van Nostrand, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Little, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Little, 1960 


Mich. State 
Univ. Press, 1960 
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921 
C625me 


921 
D527 


921 
D553L 


921 
E34 


921 
K45p 


921 
K47g 


921 
M282s 


921 
M6828a 


921 
M/7532z 


921 
P458 


921 
$787 


921 
$8587 


921 
T775 


940.53 
F644 


940.5322 
F299b 


940.53437 
B955 


940.5442 
C133 


Meltzer, Milton 
Mark Twain himself; a pictorial biography 


Marquand, John Phillips 
Timothy Dexter revisited 


Leyda, Fay 
The years and hours of Emily Dickinson 2v. 


Reynolds, Quentin James 
Minister of death; the Adolf Eichmann story 


Paloczi-Horvath, Gyorgy 
Khrushchev: the making of a dictator 


Gates, John Alexander 
The life and thought of Kierkegaard for every- 
man 


Mann, Thomas 
A sketch of my life 


Mitford, Jessica 
Daughters and rebels 


Zolotow, Maurice 
Marilyn Monroe 


Army Times, Washington, D. C. 
The Yanks are coming; the story of General 
John J. Pershing 


Sterling, Thomas L. 
Stanley’s way; a sentimental journey through 
central Africa 


Morison, Elting Elmore 
Turmoil and tradition; a study of the life and 
times of Henry L. Stimson 


Howell, Beth Prim 
Lady on a donkey 


HISTORY 


Flower, Desmond, ed. 
The taste of courage; the war, 1939-1945 


Feis, Herbert 
Between war and peace; 
ference 


the Potsdam Con- 


Burgess, Alan 
Seven men at daybreak 


Caidin, Martin 
Black Thursday 
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Crowell, 1960 
Little, 1960 

Yale 

Univ. Press, 1960 


Viking, 1960 


Little, 1960 


Westminster, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Houghton, 1960 


Harcourt, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Atheneum, 1960 


Houghton, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 
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943.086 
$558 


944.082 
W726 


956.93 
R116 


966.7 
B776 


973.07 
B474 


973.7 
D675 


973.72 
W775 


973.736 
$814 


973.74 
J67 


973.776 
C971 


973.778 
$541 


974.46 
R825 


975 
K16 


975 
Wws899 


975.7 
G936 


979.4 
H313 


979.4 
S849 


979.461 
B414 





Shirer, William Lawrence 
The rise and fall of the Third Reich 


Williams, Philip Maynard 
De Gaulle’s Republic 


Rabinowicz, Oscar K. 
Winston Churchill on Jewish problems 


Bourret, F. M. 
Ghana, the road to independence, 1919 - 1957 


Benson, Lee 
Turner and Beard; American historical writing 
reconsidered 


Donald, David Herbert, ed. 
Why the North won the Civil War 


Winks, Robin W. 
Canada and the United States: the Civil War 
years 


Steere, Edward 
The Wilderness Campaign 


Johnson, James Ralph 
Horsemen, blue and gray: a pictorial history 


Cumming, Kate 
Kate: the journal of a Confederate nurse 


Sheeran, James B. 
Confederate chaplain, a war journal 


Ross, Marjorie Drake 
The book of Boston: the Colonial period, 1630 - 
1775 


Kane, Harnett Thomas 
Gone are the days; an illustrated history of the 
Old South 


Woodward, Comer Vann 
The burden of southern history 


Guess, William Francis 
South Carolina: annals of pride and protest 


Harris, Benjamin Butler 
The Gila trail: the Texas Argonauts and the 
California gold rush 


Stewart, George Rippey 
Donner Pass, and those who crossed it 


Beebe, Lucius Morris 
San Francisco’s golden era 
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Simon, 1960 


Longmans, 196@ 


Yoseloff, 1960 


Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Free Press, 1960 


Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960 


Stackpole, 1960 


Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Louisiana State 


Univ. Press, 1960 


Bruce, 1960 


Hastings, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 
Louisiana State 
University Press, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960 


Lane, 1960 


Howell, 1960 
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New Recordings 


DOROTHY BUNDY 
Acting Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 


New additions to the collection are: 


LP Arlen, H. 
782 Saratoga (original cast) Victor 
A723s 
LP The art of the harpsichord. 
786.221 Landowska, harpsichord. Victor 
A784 
LP Bach, J. 
785.6 Concerto in F major (Italian); Toccata and 
B118cf fugue in e minor. 

Casadesus, piano. 

Reverse: Partita no.2 in c minor. Columbia 
LP Bach, J. 
783.4 Motet no.3 (Jesu, meine Freude). 
B118m3s Robert Shaw chorale, Victor Orch. 

Reverse: Cantata no.4. Victor 
LP Bach, J. 
783.3 St. John Passion (complete). 
B118j2 Giebel, Hoffgen, Hafliger, Kelch, Hudemann, 

St. Themas choir, Leipzig Gewandhaus Orch. Decca 

LP Barber, S. 
785.1 Medea: ballet suite, op.23. 
B234m2 Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch. 


Reverse: Capricorn concerto for flute, oboe, 7 
trumpet, and strings, op.21. Mercury 
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LP Barber, S. 
785.11 Symphony no.1, op.9. 
B234 Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch. 


Reverse: Overture to “The school for scandal”; 
Adagio for strings; Essay for orchestra, no.1, 


op.12. Mercury 
LP Bartok, B. 
785.6 Concerto no.1 for piano and orch. 
B292clt Hambro, Mann, Zimbler Sinfonietta. 

Reverse: Rhapsody, op.1. Bartok 

LP Bartok, B. 
786.4 Mikrokosmos. 3 vols. 
B292m2 Sandor, piano. Columbia 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.6 Concerto no.4 in G major for piano and orch., 
B415c4c op.58. 


Casadesus, van Beinum, Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no.1 in C major for piano 


and orch., op. 15. Columbia 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.6 Concerto in D major for violin and orch., 
B415ced3 op.61. 

Stern, Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orch. Columbia 

LP Beethoven, L. 
786.41 Sonata no.13 in E flat major for piano, op.27, 
B415si3 no.1; Sonata no.19 in g minor for piano, 

op.49, no.1. 


Backhaus, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no.14 in c sharp minor for 
piano, op.27, no.2; Sonata no.20 in G major 


for piano, op.49, no.2. London 
LP Beethoven, L. 
786.41 Sonata no.16 in G major for piano, op.31, no.1. 
B415s16 Backhaus, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no.18 in E flat major for 
piano, op.31, no.3. London 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.11 Symphony no.4 in B flat major, op.60. 
B415s4w Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Symphony no.5 in c minor, op.67. Columbia 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.11 Symphony no.5 in c minor, op.67. 
B415s5s Solti, Vienna Philharmonic Orch. London 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.1 Wellington’s victory, op.91. 
B415w Gould and his orch. 


Reverse: Grofe, Grand canyon suite. Victor 
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LP 
784.4 
B426 


LP 
782 
BS556 


LP 
782.1 
B625c14 


LP 
785.11 
B632 


LP 
785.7 
C334 


LP 
786.4 
C549b 


LP 
786.41 
C549s2¢ 


LP 
787.1 
E48 


LP 
785.1 
E93 


LP 
785.1 
F194t3 


LP 
782.1 
G497 


Belefonte at Carnegie Hall. 
Belefonte, with orch. 


Besoyan, R. 
Little Mary Sunshine (original cast). 


Bizet, G. 
Carmen (complete). 
de Los Angeles, Micheau, Gedda, Blanc, Alix, 
Beecham, French National Radio Orch. 


Blackwood, E. 
Symphony no.1. 
Munch, Boston Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Haieff, Symphony no.2. 


Casadesus, R. 
Nonetto in E flat major for piano, woodwinds, 
and string quartet, op.45. 
Casadesus, piano. 
Reverse: Sextuor in E major, op.58. 


Chopin, F. 
Ballade no.1 in g minor for piano, op.23; Bal- 
lade no.2 in F major for piano, op.38. 
Rubinstein, piano. 
Reverse: Ballade no.3 in A flat major for piano, 
op.47; Ballade no.4 in f minor for piano, 
op.52. 


Chopin, F. 
Sonata no.2 in b flat minor, op.35. 
Gilels, piano. 
Reverse: Shostakovich, Three preludes and 
fugues. 


Elman jubilee. 
Elman, violin, Seiger, piano. 


Everything but the beer. 
Fiedler, Boston Pops Orch. 


Falla, M. 
The three cornered hat. 
Giulini, Philharmonia Orch. 
Reverse: Ravel, Alborada del Gracioso; Daphnis 
and Chloe, suite no.2. 


Giordano, U. 
Andrea Chenier (complete). 
Del Monaco, Tebaldi, Gavazzeni, St. Cecilia 
Academy Orch. and chorus. 
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Victor 


Capitol 


Capitol 


Victor 


Columbia 


Victor 


Angel 


Vanguard 


Victor 


Angel 


London 
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LP 
785.6 
G848r 


LP 
785.7 
H149 


LP 
782.1 
H168 


LP 
783.3 
H415se2 


LP 
785.11 
H415s100w 


LP 
785.8 
H756p3 


LP 
783.9 
H761 


LP 
785.6 
112 


LP 
783.296 
Js9 


LP 
785.1 
J96 


LP 
786.221 
L261 


LP 
786.4 
L774Le2 





Grieg, E. 
Concerto in a minor for piano and orchestra, 
op.16. 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein, Victor Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Rachmaninoff, Rhapsody on a theme 
of Paganini, op.43. 


Haieff, A. 
String quartet, no.1. 
Julliard String Quartet. 
Reverse: Barber, Hermit songs. 
Price, soprano, Barber, piano. 


Halevy, J. 
La Juive (highlights). 
Mann, Slezak, Didur, Mardones. 


Haydn, F. 
The seasons (complete). 
Morison, Young, Langdon, Beecham, Beecham 
Choral Society and Royal Philharmonic Orch. 


Haydn, F. 
Symphony no.100 in G major. 
Woldike, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
Reverse: Symphony 101 in D major. 


Holst, G. 
The planets, op.32. 
Sargent, B.B.C. Symphony Orch. 


Holy God we praise Thy name (Catholic 
hymns). 
Stepan, Choir of the Church of St. Dominic. 


Ibert, J. 
Louisville concerto; Read, Toccata Giocoso, 
op.94. 
Whitney, Louisville Orch. 
Reverse: Luening and Ussachevsky, Rhapsodic 
variations. 


Jewish religious songs. 
Lorand, Asaph Vocal Quartet. 


Just for listening. 
Kostelanetz, New York Philharmonic Orch. 


Landowska Memorial. 
Landowska, harpsichord. 


Liszt, F. 
Legends; Liebestraume. 
Farnadi, piano. 
Reverse: Ballades. 
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Victor 


Columbia 


Eterna 


Decca 


Vanguard 


Capitol 


Columbia 


Louisville 


Artia 


Columbia 


Victor 


Westminster 
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LP Mahler, G. 
784.3 The song of the earch (Das Lied von der Erde) 
M214s2 (In German). 
Forrester, Lewis, Reiner, Chicago Symphony 
Orch. 
Side 4: Haydn, Symphony no. 88 in G major. Victor 
LP Prokofieff, S. 
782.8 Alexander Nevsky, op.78. 
P964a3 Elias, Reiner, Chicago Symphony Chorus and 
Orch. Victor 
LP Prokofieff, S. 
785.6 Concerto no.2 in g minor for viclin and orches- 
P964c2s tra, op.63. 


Stern, Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no.1 in D major for violin 


and orch. Columbia 
LP Prokofieff, S. 
785.1 Peter and the wolf, op. 67. 
P964p5 Flanders, narrator, Kurtz, Philharmonia Orch. 

Reverse: Saint-Saens, The carnival of the ani- 

mals. Capitol 
LP Prokofieff, S. 
785.11 Symphony no.4, op.47. 
P964s4 Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. Columbia 
LP Puccini, G. 
782.1 Turandot (complete). 
P977tu2 Nilsson, Tebaldi, Tozzi, Bjoerling, Leinsdorf, 

Rome Opera House Chorus and Orch. Victor 
LP Purcell, H. 
782.1 The Fairy Queen (complete). 
P985f Morison, Hemsley, Pears, The St Anthony rane 

Singers, Lewis, The Boyd Neel Orch. Oiseau 
LP Ravel, M. 
785.6 Concerto in G major for piano and orchestra. 
R252cg Michelangeli, Gracis, Philharmonia Orch. 

Reverse: Rachmaninoff, Piano concerto no.4 in 

g minor, op.40. Angel 
LP Respighi, O. 
785.11 Fountains of Rome; Weinberger, Schwanda 
R434f (polka and fugue). 


Goossens, Philharmonia Orch. 
Reverse: Smetana, The bartered bride (selec- 


tions); Glinka, Jota Aragonesa. Capitol 
LP Rimskii-Korsakov, N. 
782.1 The snow maiden (complete). 


R577s Baranovic, Belgrade National Opera Orch. London 
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LP 
786.41 
S384sd2 


LP 
785.1 
$392c2 


LP 
785.6 
S392cap4 


LP 
785.11 
$493 


LP 
783.9 
$617 


LP 
785.1 
$698 


LP 
785.6 
T249cds 


LP 
784.3 
T722 


LP 
786.221 
T784 


LP 
785.11 
V371s5 


LP 
782.2 
W134g5 


LP 
782.2 
W134L3 





Schubert, F. 
Sonata in D major for piano, op.53. 
Richter. 


Schumann, R. 
Carnaval, op.9. 
Irving, Philharmonia Orch. 
Reverse: Chopin, Les Sylphides. 


Schumann, R. 
Concerto in a minor for piano and orchestra, 
op.54. 
Cliburn, Reiner, Chicago Symphony Orch. 


Sessions, R. 
Symphony no.1. 
Watanabe, Japan Philharmonic Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Bergsma, Music on a quiet theme; 
Smith, Tetrameron. 


Sing a hymn with me. 
Tennessee Ernie Ford. 


Songs to remember. 
Mantovani and orch. 


Tchaikovski, P. 
Concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, 
op.35. 
Szeryng, Munch, Boston Symphony Orch. 


Toujours Maurice. 
Maurice Chevalier. 


Treasury of harpsichord music. 
Landowska, harpsichord. 


Vaughan Williams, R. 
Symphony no.5 in D major. 
Boult, London Philharmonic Orch. 


Wagner, R. 
Die Gotterdammerung (complete). 
German. 
Flagstad, Svanholm, Fjeldstad, Oslo Philhar- 
monic and Norwegian State Radio Orch. 


Sung in 


Wagner, R. 
Lohengrin (complete). 
Steber, Varnay, Keilberth, The Bayreuth 


Festival Chorus and Orch. 
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Monitor 


Capitol 


Victor 


CRI 


Capitol 


London 


Victor 


Camden 


Victor 


London 


London 


London 




















What’s News In Library Service 


People... 


ATKINSON. Mrs. Cora A. Lloyd, 
librarian of the Atkinson Public Li- 
brary since 1921, was killed, January 
13, when she was hit by an automo- 
bile. 


Marion. Mrs. Nannie Gray Parks, 
who served as librarian for the Marion 
Public Library for thirty-seven years, 
died on December 29. She resigned 
from the library in April, 1959, be- 
cause of ill health. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVAN- 
STON. Elizabeth F. Carr, librarian of 
Northwestern University Medical 
School since 1947, died February 25. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
Margaret Hutchins, former member 
of the University of Illinois Library 
and Library School faculty, died 
January 4 in Bay Shore, New York. 
Miss Hutchins was a retired associate 
professor of library service at Colum- 
bia University. At the University of 
Illinois, Miss Hutchins was a refer- 
ence librarian from 1913 to 1927 and 
a lecturer in the Library School from 
1908 until 1927. 


Positions ... 


CALUMET City. Mrs. W. A. Crum, 
librarian of the Calumet City Public 
Library, resigned from her job in 
January. Her successor is Mrs. H. W. 
Gates, who was assistant librarian. 


GLENCOE. The new librarian at the 
Glencoe Public Library is Milimir 


Drazic. Helen Beckwith, former head 
librarian, recently retired after twenty- 
five years of service. 


WILMETTE. Sue Osmotherly, li- 
brarian of the Wilmette Public Li- 
brary, retired December 30, after 
serving for thirty-one years at the 
library. George Babcock, first assist- 
ant and reference librarian since join- 
ing the library in 1953, succeeds Miss 
Osmotherly. 


Places... 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, SPRING- 
FIELD. H. B. Stephenson, Springfield 
area representative for Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., Chicago, has loaned a 
sample portion of the first Braille 
volume of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia to the State Library for display 
purposes. The World Book, the first 
encyclopedia ever to be transcribed 
into Braille, is now being printed at 
the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, and the 
first volume is already off the press. 

Mr. Stephenson also made it pos- 
siblé for the State Library staff to 
view the new sound, color motion 
picture, “Craftsmanship and Auto- 
mation,” which tells the story of the 
printing and binding of the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Mrs. Beatrice 
Simmons, film librarian for the State 
Library, arranged for the showing of 
the film, which was presented four 
times and seen by ninety-seven staff 
members. 
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Professional and 
Public Affairs ... 


DorotHY CANFIELD FISHER LIBRARY 
AwarpD. Harry Scherman, chairman 
of the board of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, recently announced that 
the Yuma City-County Library of 
Yuma, Arizona, was the winner of 
the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Award for 1961, an annual grant of 
$5,000 to a small library for the pur- 
chase of books. The award will be 
formally presented in Yuma on April 
15, the day preceding the start of 
National Library Week. 

The annual award was established 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club in 
January, 1959, in recognition of the 
critical need of funds for the pur- 
chase of books by small public librar- 
ies throughout the country and as a 
memorial to Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

To be considered for the award, the 
library must be a public library in 
the United States. It must serve a 
population of fewer than 25,000 or, 
if a regional library, have no branch 
unit serving more than 5,000 popula- 
tion: the central unit fewer than 
25,000. The library itself must be 
housed in a building capable of pro- 
viding shelf and display space ade- 
quate for a substantial number of 
additional books. It must be open 
to the public five days a week, in- 
cluding some evening hours, and the 
community in which it is situated 
must make active use of its present 
facilities, free of charge, and support 
them adequately. 

Every library which considered it- 
self to be qualified was invited to 
apply for the 1961 award through the 
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head of its state library extension 
agency. The agencies had the respon- 
sibility of submitting two applications 
from their state to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. No application was 
considered unless endorsed by a state 
agency. The applications received by 
the Club, which met the criteria es- 
tablished, were screened by a com- 
mittee of librarians. It was this 
committee that selected the libraries 
which it felt could use the award 
most effectively and efficiently. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club, on the 
basis of the reports, selected the 
Yuma City-County Library for the 
main award. 

Librarians in Illinois who are in- 
terested in receiving more information 
about this award or in making appli- 
cation for it should write to the 
Extension Office of the Illinois State 
Library. 

ILtinotis STATE LIBRARY, SPRING- 
FIELD. The Illinois State Library is 
sponsoring four regional meetings in 
1961, the first of which was held at 
Southern Illinois University Library, 
Carbondale, March 20-21. 

Two meetings will be held in May. 
The Western Illinois Regional Librar- 
ians Institute will be held May 8-9 at 
Western Illinois University, Macomb. 

The Eastern Illinois Regional Li- 
brarians Institute will be held May 
16-17 at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston. 

The fourth regional meeting, the 
Northern Illinois Librarians In-Serv- 
ice Training Institute, will be held at 
the Bishop McLaren Center in Syca- 
more, June 5-8. A special program 
is planned for library trustees of the 
area on June 6. 
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Colleges and 


Universities ... 


Barat COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
HEART, LAKE Forest. The library has 
at last begun the long-considered 
project of changing from the Dewey 
decimal classification to the Library 
of Congress classification. About 40,- 
000 volumes will have to be recata- 
loged. 


DANVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, DAN- 
VILLE. Mrs. Goyita Sager accepted 
the position of librarian of the Dan- 
ville Junior College in September, 
1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, CHICAGO. 
The Council on Library Resources 
has given a grant of $50,000 to the 
University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division Library to develop 
an over-all system of library pro- 
cedures for colleges and universities, 
utilizing the latest electronic equip- 
ment, as well as adopting business 
machines for library use. Emphasis 
will be placed on: (1) mechanizing 
cataloging procedures, including de- 
termining the advisability of auto- 
matic compilation of a book catalog 
which could have general distribution 
on the campus; (2) disseminating 
information to faculty and research 
staff: (3) retrieving information; and 
(4) microstorage of library materials, 
and recall from same. Other phases 
of the project will be to investigate 


News of College and University Libraries 
prepared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. Contributed by Edward 
Heiliger, Section Editor, College and University 
Libraries. 
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acquisition and circulation procedures. 
The development of these systems 
should make available more quickly 
and accurately the mass of materials 
being acquired daily by librarians. 
Co-ordinate indexing by machines 
will be considered as a means of 
achieving greater depth in the subject 
approach to printed materials. Part 
of the grant will be used for engi- 
neering consultant help from General 
Electric’s Information Systems Di- 
vision. The Project will be completed 
in one year and the results will be 
published. Edward Heiliger, Librar- 
ian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
will have over-all responsibility for 
the project. Louis Schultheiss will 
direct the project, and Don Culbert- 
son will be assistant director. The 
University Research Board of the 
University of Illinois is giving a sup- 
plementary grant in order to make 
this project possible. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
As part of its recruiting program, the 
Graduate School of Library Science 
has been inviting students from vari- 
ous colleges throughout Illinois to 
come to the campus for a series of 
college open houses. On November 
11, 1960, five colleges, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Principia College, Illinois 
College, Olivet Nazarene College, and 
McKendree College, sent their librar- 
ians and a group of interested stu- 
dents to participate in the Open 
House. Activities planned for the day 
included visits to various classes, a 
coffee hour, luncheon with the fac- 
ulty, meetings with the students and 
faculty, and a discussion meeting 
with Director Robert B. Downs and 
Associate Director Harold Lancour. 
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MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, DECATUR. 
Donald D. Hendricks, former as- 
sistant chief librarian at the Decatur 
Public Library, became Millikin Uni- 
versity’s new head librarian in Sep- 
tember, 1960. He replaced Dr. Beverly 
T. Moss, who had held the position 
since 1957. Mr. Hendricks received 
his master’s degree in library science 
from the University of Michigan. He 
has been young adult librarian in the 
Detroit Public Library and city li- 
brarian of the Owosso (Michigan) 
Public Library. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
DEKALB. Northern Illinois University, 
in co-operation with Station WREX- 
TV. Rockford, is giving a fourteen 
week televised course in audio-visual 
education beginning January 23. 
Course co-ordinator is Dr. Robert 
Hunyard, director of instructional 
materials at Northern Illinois. The 
course is a fundamental materials 
utilization course emphasizing the 
characteristics of materials and their 
application. It carries three semester 
hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit and is designed for classroom 
teachers in elementary schools who 
are currently teaching. Forty-two 
half-hour lessons are being televised 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days at 7 A.M. over Channel 13. The 
programs were prepared and pro- 
duced through a grant from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and 
were designed by a team of eight 
authorities in audio-visual education 
under the direction of Professor 
Walter A. Wittich, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

In September, 1960, a new organi- 
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zation of audio-visual directors of 
colleges and public schools within 
a radius of seventy-five miles of Chi- 
cago was created: the Suburban 
Audio-Visual Directors Round Table. 
On November 3, 1960, Dr. Hunyard, 
and Harold Williams, co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services and assistant 
director of instructional materials, 
attended the second meeting of this 
organization on educational television 
at the Maine Township East High 
School at Des Plaines. This organi- 
zation plans to have four meetings 
throughout the year. 

In November the Audio-Visual De- 
partment issued a circulation rental 
catalog of films at Northern Illinois 
University. These catalogs were sent 
to all audio-visual directors in col- 
leges and public school systems in 
the northern part of Illinois. These 
directors can order, two weeks in 
advance, films wanted from the cata- 
log for a rental period of one week. 
The rental fee varies in relation to the 
cost of the film. 

Dr. Hunyard spoke on the “Appli- 
cation of Audio-Visual Materials for 
Industrial Training” on December 6, 
1960, in Chicago, before the trainers 
for the workers of the Motorola Com- 
panies throughout the United States. 
This was in conjunction with the 
trainers’ week-long workshop on the 
industrial training orientation pro- 
gram for Motorola workers. 

Verna Melum, readers’ advisor and 
assistant professor of library instruc- 
tion, had an article entitled “Library 
Instruction to 2,000 Freshmen” pub- 
lished in College and Research Li- 
braries for November, 1960. 

Robert E. Schreiber, librarian of 
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the Educational Materials Center and 
presently a member of the DeKalb 
City Council, has been asked to seek 
re-election on the slate of the Citizens 
Committee for Better Government, 
the group which spearheaded the re- 
cent referendum for city manager 
government in DeKalb. 


School Libraries... 


CO-OPERATIVE ORDERING OF FREE 
MATERIAL 


Evelyn Wigent, Librarian 
Battle Ground School (Indiana) 


More and more librarians are con- 
sidering the use of co-operative prac- 
tices for reducing man-hours and cost 
of materials. One experiment in co- 
operation was started in 1960 by 
twelve libraries in the Tippecanoe 
County area of Indiana. 

One school librarian planned to 
develop the school’s pamphlet file 
through the material suggested in the 
Educators’ Guide to Free Materials. 
It occurred to her that other librar- 
ians needing the same material might 
wish to place their orders with hers; 
twelve librarians agreed to the plan, 
thus cutting to one-twelfth the cost 
of ordering. The librarian requested 
multiple copies of all items to de- 
termine whether the participating 
libraries found the material useful. 
After one thousand items had been 
received. the question of cost was 
presented to the group. The items 
had cost $40.00 for postage and $7.50 
for envelopes, which had been paid 
by the school library initiating the 
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plan. Libraries wishing to continue 
the service were now asked to make 
donations. Three librarians decided 
that their pamphlet files were com- 
plete, but three other librarians in the 
area joined the group and donated 
money. 

Thus, informally, many co-opera- 
tive ventures can be formed, saving 
much time and labor. One company 
wrote, saying that they were glad to 
comply because handling one letter 
from twelve libraries was much easier 
than receiving twelve separate letters. 


American Library 
Association ... 


LITERATURE FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 
Receipt of a $60,040.00 grant from 
the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., for use in 
aiding trustees and librarians in small 
communities to improve library serv- 
ice, was announced in December, 
1960, by David H. Clift, Executive 
Director of the American Library 
Association. Nearly 6,000 of the na- 
tion’s 7,500 public libraries serve 
populations of 5,000 or less. Few of 
these smaller libraries have profes- 
sionally trained staffs, and they all 
have difficulty in keeping in touch 
with the sources of information and 
ideas for improving their work. 

The two-year ALA project being 
conducted under the general direction 
of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion will seek to help these libraries 
by preparation and distribution of a 
series of pamphlets. The pamphlets 
will describe basic policy issues for 
study and action by library trustees, 
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and will provide guides for librarians 
without professional training on such 
subjects as book collections, com- 
munity work, administration, and the 
library building. The reference man- 
uals will constitute a manual of small 
library practice. 

A series of multigraphed do-it- 
yourself aids for community librar- 
ians on such subjects as basic book 
lists, service program outlines, basic 
reference procedures, sample press 
releases, suggested forms to simplify 
work, sample staff schedules, sample 
budget requests, and recruitment and 
training of volunteer help, is also 
planned. 

The publications will be distributed 
to all libraries in small communities 
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through state library agencies and 
library systems working with state 
agencies. In those states where the 
state agency is unable to handle dis- 
tribution, the publications will be sent 
direct. 

In 1956 the ALA adopted a new 
set of public library standards, the 
cornerstone of which was the rec- 
ommendation that libraries work 
together in systems in which the 
smaller libraries could draw upon the 
resources and experience of the larger 
libraries. This long-range recom- 
mendation will be stressed in the 
publishing program. The _ publica- 
tions, however, are intended to be of 
immediate aid to the librarians and 
trustees of small community libraries. 


Placement Service 


Positions Offered 


ELMWOOD PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Position: Head Librarian. 


Qualifications: Degree in Library Science. 


Apply: 


Mr. Grover C. Gantt, Library Board of Directors, 


7903 


Westwood Drive, Elmwood Park 35, Illinois. 





